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To the Editor 


Proscriptions 


INCE the announcement by the Labour " 
Party of a number of new proscribed — 
organizations, several readers have written pf 
to us questioning the right of the Party $ 
to “prevent members working for peace.” ¢ 
These letters show that the point of the © 
proscriptions has been completely missed. * 
Len Williams, National Agent, replies: 3 
The difference between the Labour Party 
and those who support the “ péace ” cam- 
paign is not between those who stand for 
war and those who stand for peace: nor 
is it a difference of method to achieve. a 
peaceful world. There are in the ranks of © 
the Labour Party many pacifists, though 
the Labour Party is not and never has been 
pacifist. These Labour pacifists are not 
persecuted as heretics—indeed they are 
among the most highly respected members 
of the Party. 

The “peace” campaign is Communist ~ 
inspired, and the resolutions passed at 
Vienna are plain evidence of this. 

The Communists from the beginning 
have realized that their only hope of gain- 
ing power in the democratic countries is 
by the destruction of the Labour move- 
ment: the “united front” tactic was de- — 
vised specifically for the purpose of under- 
mining the loyalty of the workers to their 
own movement. 

The National Executive Committee 
would be failing in their elementary duty 
if they-did not take such steps as they 
thought necessary to protect the Labour 
Party from such a tactic. i 

4 


From time to time members of the 
Labour Party have been caught up in 
Communist manoeuvres, and those charged 
with the responsibility of leading’ the 
Labour Party have been compelled to in- 
sist on a choice between loyalty to the © 
Party or loyalty to the Communist in- 
spired movements. Nota few subsequently 
realized they had been wrong and ‘were — 
welcomed back. 

They were fortunate that they were not 
citizens of any of the peace-loving people’s 
democracies, where witch-hunting has a : 
meaning and whose victims usually end 
on the gallows. 3 | 


Arab Refugees 
R E FERENCE your article “ Neguib © 
Strikes Again” and the possibility of 
“ Peace With Israel,” it would be naive to 
suggest the possibility of such a peace, 
without settling the question of the 800, oO 
_ Arab refugees from Palestine. 


Since 1948 these unfortunate people have | 
been living in shockingly sub-human con- 
ditions. Things cannot go on like this in- — 
definitely. The most distressing fact per- — 
haps is, five years ago these unhappy — 
refugees were subjects of British Mandated 
Palestine. Surely the British peqnis will 
not forget them now? 

. JR, HUNT, 


Bristol. 
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TITO, 


RESIDENT TITO of Yugoslavia last month told the 
National Executive of the Labour Party that he believed 
‘relations between Britain and Yugoslavia were developing 
into a lasting and deep common friendship. Mr. Attlee told 
- the President that he would take back with him a feeling of 
~ warm-hearted friendship from the British Labour Movement. 
This friendly exchange of views represents an important 
- stride forward in international relations. For the first time 
in our troubled post-war world a western nation has clasped 
the hand of friendship from a Communist State. The desire 
for co-existence has been expressed more clearly and more 
- tangibly than ever before. It is worth reflecting that only 
if this desire can be realised will the peace and prosperity of 
ae world be assured. 


Yugoslav Communists are anxious to establish good relations 
‘with the West, other Communists will want to follow suit. 
Yugoslavia has a distinctive recent history of its own and it 
has, too, a. leader who stands head and shoulders above his 
‘counterparts in other East European States. But the death 


Hebries and new attitudes can be » reasonably expected. 


STALIN AND WORLD PEACE — 


It would be folly, of course, to assume that Recdiaee : 


of Stalin has created a new situation, and from it new 
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KLEMENT GOTTWALD ’ 


Former Czech Com- 
munist Prime Minis- 
ter and President. He 
toed the Stalin line, 
liquidated Clementis 
and Slansky, bore 
much responsibility 
for deaths of Masaryk 
and Benes. He died ~ 
soon after his 
Moscow master, on 
_ March 14 
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Russia; he was the great figurehead, the. man of genius See rt 
Malenkov cannot take his place. To that. 


his people’s eyes. 
extent, Russia has been weakened by Stalin’s death, and 
aware of her perhaps only temporary loss of drive, her new 


course of Tito’s co-existence. 

In this situation the réle of Britain is crucial. Although 
the vast majority of Americans would be glad to seize on 
any offer of a peaceful future, the atmosphere of near-terror 
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’ rulers may well decide to cool down the cold war and try a 


created by men such as Senator McCarthy makes an Ameri- | 


can lead for friendlier relations with Russia difficult.. Yet, 


if this opportunity for persuading Russia to emulate Anglo- 
Yugoslav relations is not to be lost, and perhaps irrevocably 


lost, someone in the West must extend to Russia a real hand 
of friendship. 

It is unfortunate that Labour is not to-day in office in 
Britain. The Conservatives, as Mr. Eden’s visit to Washing- 
ton showed, are not well equipped to supply a lead from 
Britain. At the General Election Mr. Churchill spoke of 
working for world peace as the last prize he sought. To-day, 
Britain and the world are waiting anxiously for Mr. Chur- 
chill to live up to his oratory. The great chance for world 
peace is now in his hands. 


+ + + + + + + + + + * 
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RUSSIA 


and the Labour Party 


By Morgan Phillips 
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GREAT idea has triumphed. The West and America 
expected from Russia, from the Ru&sian proletariat 
something tremendous ... The proletariat of the world is 
waiting for the Russian Revolution, waiting for the great 
things that it is accomplishing.” 

These stirring words were recalled to my mind from 35 


_ years ago as I listened to the announcement of Stalin’s 


death. I had read them in John Reed’s “Ten Days That 


Shook the World,” as they were spoken by an American, 
Boris Reinstein, delegate of the American Socialist Labour 
_ Party to the Peasants’ Congress in Petrograd on the after- 
“noon of November 29, 1917, when the news of the union 
_ between the Peasants and the Soviets of Workers and 


Soldiers was announced. 


This was the final sign that the Soviets would triumph 
in the revolution. 


Socialists throughout the world received the news with 


- immense enthusiasm. To them it brought the promise of 


" 
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‘a redemption of all their hopes. Beyond the frontiers of 
an oppressed and war-ravaged nation a new world was 
being: born. 

At this distance it is, unhappily, difficult to relive the 
emotions that were aroused by that gigantic upheaval but 
it is not at all difficult to understand them. 

The British Labour Party, for instance, had. many 
_ friends in the illegal Russian Social Democratic Labour 
_ Party of that time and had helped them on a number of 


| ig occasions. 


As early as 1905, for instance, when the Bucci 
Bea cikers first challenged the brutal system of police- 
_ government which had oppressed them for so long, the 
British Labour Movement, then personified in the Labour 
_Representation Committee, were ‘quick to send aid 


Sy ) the victims of the savagery which the Tsarist Govern- 
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Published by the Central 
Bureau of the groups abroad 


ment employed to suppress the revolt. More than £900 was 
subscribed on that occasion, and Arthur Henderson was one 
of the members who formed the committee of disbursement. 

It is noted in the report of the Labour Party Executive 
Committee for 1906 that “every means was taken of 
ascertaining the best way of getting-at the victims of the 
St. Petersburg and other massacres. Several Russian news- 


papers which we have in our possession have referred to — 


the fraternal aid given by us to the Russian workmen, and 


receipts for all. the payments have been presented to our. 


auditors.” The Report then quotes the report of the 
Disbursement Committee: 


“We were appointed by the Executive to send this 


fund to Russia. We made careful inquiries as to how 
the money could best reach its destination, but it will 
be obvious to the delegates that we cannot at present 
state the organisations and persons to whom we 
forwarded subscriptions.” 


Little was it thought then that among those nameless - 
ones in receipt of help from the British Labour Party was: 
the great architect of present-day Soviet Russia—Vladimir. 


llyich. Oulianoff—Lenin himself. 


Historical link 


In 1946 I handed to the Soviet Ambassador in London 


two letters which Lenin had written in his own hand to 


the Labour Representation Committee (it had yet to be- 
come the Labour Party) from Switzerland in 1905. The 
phrasing is brief and austere, but it conveys vividly the 
historical ‘significance of the link that existed between our 
organisations at that time. 

I think it would be of considerable interest to many 
readers if I quoted them in full. _ The first, dated March 21, 
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3 - 1905, cineca to the Sees of the Labour Representa- 
tion Committee, reads: 
2 “Dear Sir, Thank you very much for your donation. 
_ Ihave received a cheque for £80 (francs 2,008) and dir- 
oe ected £60 (francs 1,506) according to your prescriptions 
in St. Petersburg to our St. Petersburg Committee of the 
Russian Social Democratic Labour Party. I have received 
also the second cheque for £90 (to sum not yet received 
- here in francs): £50 will also be sent to aid the widows 
and orphans of the St. Petersburg (labourers) working 
men, killed on January 9 (22). With kind regards, Yours 
very sincerely, 
V. I. Oulianoff (Editor of the Period).” 
And the second letter, of May 20, 1905, is a further 
acknowledgment of the help which came from Britain: 
“I acknowledge with thanks the receipt of £25, of 
“which £5 will be subscribed, according to your condi- 
_ tion, for relief work. Your subscriptions are all men- 
__ tioned in our paper ‘Period’ (Forward), which we sent 
to you. Now I send you again the issues of this paper, 
where the subscriptions are mentioned and I notice these 
mentions with blue pencil. 


“We have written already to St. Petersburg Cor. 


mittee of the Russian Social Democratic Labour Party 

_that it is necessary to make a report before some work- 

ing men’s meetings about the subscriptions from the 

L.R.C. All communications with the organisations of our 

_ party being secret it must take some: time before an 

- answer can be received. This week some Russian com- 

-rades go to St. Petersburg and I repeated to them my 

request. They promised to me to take all measures to 

accelerate this report in St. Petersburg and to send a 

- notice to you. Your letter from 22.4.05 will also be sent 
_ to the St. Petersburg Committee. 

= “T hope, dear sir, that you will soon receive a letter 


‘ working men meeting in the Russian capital. 


a _ thanks, Yours very sincerely, 
: Vee OULIANOFF (Editor of Period). 
s ale i Oulianoff, 
P -3, Rue de la Colline, 3 Geneve, 
a _ Switzerland.” PS: x 
Forgotten association - 


= 


_ Russian election fund stamp which was sold by. Russian 
aan visiting Britain. The proceeds, as will be seen 


from the inscription of the accompanying illustration, were 
to help Lenin’s Party in Oe the election to the 
_ Fourth ~Duma. 

ree What, Coe now divides us. en that remote PaaS 


All. cee “the Gap days of the Gevict’s: oeavale 
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from our Petersburg comrades stating the report before . 


~ “IT beg to apologise for my bad English. With kindest 


-_ . Another item of about the same ee which Ir feel 
"should be preserved for posterity is a facsimile of-the 


~ Our earnest hope 


nst Craps: SEU Sons and civil war, the 


Labour Paras the Cweraent in . 1924, Soviet 


lessons of experience have. compelled us to take ac 
Party. 


x orded Labour Party membership, embarked. 
tior end were eee oe pele le 
should be possible, 
- Reinstein’s early proclamation that “a great idea has. 
- triumphed.” ; 


5 
developed into open enmity, developed between Labour 
and Communism. The Nazi-Soviet Pact on the eve of war 
in 1939 seemed finally to slam the door. Then came the 
German attack on Russia, and the prospect changed again 
overnight. : 

The amazing resistance and final recovery of the Red ~ 
Army excited both admiration and a sense of comradeship «= 
among British people. It was once more a time of hope 
for us all; hope for victory and hope- for a new political 
relationship with Russia. The end of the war saw the 
growth of new Social Democratic Movements everywhere <A 
in Europe. The good will towards Russia was so great that 
it did not seem possible that the old bad feelings could 
ever return. 

But with the defeat of Germany and the accumulation 
of vast territories, Russia had become the greatest military 
power in Europe. The establishment of the Cominform 
destroyed any hopes of a closer relationship with the West. 
New intrigues, trials and purges followed in quick succes- __ 
sion—and at the height of a new and dangerous situation 
Stalin died. 3 

He has bequeathed to this troubled world many things, a 
but the greatest of them all is the gigantic questéon marls % 
that to-day marks the map of Europe. 

We know no more of the intentions of his successors — € 
than we could guess at Stalin’s, except that they subscribe ds 
to his teaching. And from that we can at least extract a 
clue to the Great Divide that has opened between the 
Social Democrats and the Communists. For it was Stalin ; 
who declared his devotion to Lenin by proclaiming : 

“The dictatorship of the proletariat is the roleaane 
unrestricted by law and based on force—of the proletariat a 
over the bourgeoisie, a rule enjoying the sympathy and 
support of the labouring and exploited masses.” 

If we are to come to an understanding with the new 
rulers of Russia then, for the sake of truth alone, let it be 
said now that no lasting civilization has survived for long” 
on the basis of force, nor can it reject the rule of law: ; 

The absolute power that was concentrated in the 
person of Stalin himself made possible the vast deve 
ment in the military and economic strength of Russia « 
ing the past 30 years. An agrarian and industrial rev 
tion has been forced through on a colossal scale a 
ironically, a formidable middle class has grown ae in Ru 
for the first time in its history. 


be estimated. The hard fact remains that Ras h 
emerged from its revolution to be the dominant power 
Europe and the only effective military rival to the ee 
States. 


The Labour Party has no illusions about the aay 
of this situation. But we also remember the years of 
own infancy, when the future rulers of Russia came to. sis 
for help and encouragement in the common struggle fe 
Socialism. We talked then in terms of democratic poli 
freedom and liberty of expression. ; 

Now the language is different. But whatever the bee 
‘causes of the change may have been, the Labour Party 
remains faithful to its early aspirations. Its instincts make _ 
it reluctant to assail the Soviet Union. Only. the 


m 


against the intrigue and Sonepiracies of the Comm 


It is our earnest hope now that we shall be given a fresh ‘a 
opportunity for a better understanding with a people for 
whom we have always held a deep admiration. If this 
then we will indeed echo > Boris 


THO TALKS 
Friend of Labour 


PRESIDENT TITO of Yugoslavia 
attended a lunch given by the Labour 
Party National Executive at the House of 
Commons during his visit to Britain. In 
his address to the Executive, the President 
spoke of his hope for friendly relations 
between Britain and Yugoslavia, and ex- 
plained some of the differences and 
similarities between the aims of the 
Yugoslav Socialist Alliance of Working 
People and the British Labour Party. 

President Tito said: 

“T and my colleagues started on our 
journey to Britain with great interest and 
pleasure and were followed with the best 
wishes and friendship of the Yugoslav 
people. 

“One of the first steps towards our visit 
to Britain was the advice, friendship and 
deep understanding which was established 
when the Labour Party was in power in 


Britain. We were very gratified indeed to® 


find that Mr. Churchill was pursuing a 
similar policy and that we were to be 
afforded an opportunity of coming to visit 
you personally. 

“T must say that when we were making 
preparations for our visit we saw that 
some small sections of people in this 
country..were opposed to our coming and 

- did not want to welcome us, but we were 


i ‘sure that they were a very small propor- 
’ tion of your people. When we were coming 
"we were convinced that the large majority 
; of British people felt the greatest friend- 


ship for Yugoslavia. 
iy “We believe that the relationship 
between Britain and Yugoslavia is develop- 
_ ing into a common friendship that will be 
lasting and deep. We feel convinced that 
“Fr ‘Socialist Yugoslavia will progress and so 
" consolidate its position that it will indepen- 
B dently find an honoured place among the 
' nations of the world. 
- “The New Society is not born easily; 
Bi especially in a country of the Balkans such 
u as our country is, and especially since the 
: 
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international situation requires our New 
“Society to be built in a very short time. 
I would like you to understand that we 
it do not intend to achieve this new form of 


E 


tion.” We are now on the way to a 


“We would especially like the British 

_ Labour. Movement to understand that 
. many of the things that are happening to 
‘us in Yugoslavia to-day are things’ which 
rei we. have > inherited—things . which you in 


“had to contend with in the past. 

ee “And in addition to internal problems, 
. “we have other problems beyond our 
borders. Our relations with Russia and 
_ others: caused us many difficulties, even 
efore the breach with the Cominform: 


‘society by means of a “Caesarean opera-' 


definition of Social Democracy’ in our” 


3 Britain’ ‘have outlived. Our country» is™: 
: -under- -developed.’- We -are facing to-day~: 
many — of the difficulties: which you have © oh 


It is understandable, therefore, that we 
cannot raise our living standards as 
quickly as we desire. 

“IT would like to emphasise a-significant 
element in our relationship with the Soviet 
Union. I was in Soviet Russia during the 
time of the October Revolution and I 
remember how it was welcomed and 
helped by all the workers of the world 
and the people of Yugoslavia. But when 
my own country reached the same critical 
stage in its workers’ revolution, help was 
denied us by the Soviet Union, the. very 
country. which had faced the same prob- 
lems against which the October Revolution 
had succeeded, but has since degenerated. 

“After- our break with Russia, we 
reached the conclusion that the socialist 
revolution in Soviet Russia had turned into 
State Capitalism with an imperialist 
foreign policy, and we therefore started 
working out a new path of our own, the 
path of international co-operation. We 
also came to the conclusion that we could 
more easily gain the confidence of the 
Western World. 

“We maintain firmly that every country 
and every people should have the right to 
decide its own internal affairs;/ no outside 
country should have the right to interfere 


- or dictate the destiny of another people. 


“T would ‘like to underline that it is 
possible for parties with differing socialist 
histories and backgrounds to co-operate to 
their mutual advantage. In Yugoslavia 
we have now established the Socialist 
Alliance of Working People of Yugoslavia. 
We have now reached a stage when our 
Communist Party, which played a great 
and honourable role in the past war, could 
now become a social’ and educational 
organisation. 

“When I say educational, I do not mean 
dogmatic education which will clamp a 
rigid dogma on the minds of the people, 
but an organisation which wil) assist and 
advise us in the achievement of a full 
socialist life 

“T can say that we have come here to 


Actio Dr. Konrad Agung West 

German Chancellor, urged 
France not to risk weakening Europe by 
letting small details hold up ratification 
of the European Defence Liat & 


E.D.C. authorities. 


‘-anee with the specifie needs. of ‘ 
..ticipating :power,. especially France. ie 


Bo ae ” for appropriate. bition Ss by a 


discuss the views of your Gakuen 


about the various international problems - i 


and about the problems of preserving © 
peace. These are common problems in 
which I believe your views will coincide 
with the Government, and I thank you 
very much for this opportunity for putting 
our case before you.” 

In welcoming the President, Mr. Attlee 
said: “It is time our two peoples knew 
each other better, and it is time our two 
nfovements knew each other better, too.” 
He went on to say that: “It is sufficient 
to know that our broad aims are very 
much in sympathy—the . economic and 
political progress, freedom and independ- 
ence of our two countries, and the 
establishment of a reign of freedom and 
justice for workers all over the world ... 
I hope, therefore, that you will take back 
to Yugoslavia the best wishes of the people 
in this country and especially of the 
Labour Movement.” 


E.D.C. advances — 


ON March 19 the West German Federal 
Parliament decided by a considerable 
majority to ratify the treaty setting up the 


European Defence Community. At the same. ’ 


time it voted for ratification of the con- 
ventions which will end the allied occupa- 
tion of Western Germany. 

In presenting the E.D.C. Treaty for rati- 
fication Dr. Adenauer, the West German 
Chancellor and Foreign Minister, was act- 
ing on decisions taken in late February 
after the Rome meetings of Foreign Minis- 
ters of the E.D.C. countries—France, Italy, — 
West Germany and the Benelux countries. 
At these meetings the French had pro- 
posed the incorporation into the treaty of 
certain protocols under which they could 
withdraw French troops from E.D.C. as 
and when necessary to meet commitments 
overseas, and govern the transfer of French 
personnel between E.D.C. and French Army 
units. 

They had also suggested that each mem- 
ber country of E.D.C. should retain control 
of its own armaments industry rather than 
place it under the administration of the. 


Dr. Adenauer had argued that these 
changes affected the actual substance of. 
the Treaty, which would lose much of its 
international. effectiveness if they . were. 
introduced. He sensed that the French - 
requests were prompted to some extent by 
fears of a revival. of German nationalism ;- 
nevertheless he urged the French to con-: 
centrate their. attention on ‘the - mAISEL, 
danger threatening Western Europe: ~_ 

Speaking of the “tragic disparity ” in 
military preparedness between East and. 


West, he. urged: that the Treaty be. ratified: | 


without delay in its present form, and. 
pointed out that it was sufficiently, elastic: 
to allow subsequent modification i in accord. 
‘any -par- ; 


Tt “was dlatarn@iwreed | that thes Reese 


protocols should be broadened to cover\~ 


overseas commitments of other members, 
notably Belgium, and that they should be 
submitted in the form of “interpretive — 


ee. ae 


= 
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Republican Governor 
Dewey may be the 


STRONG MAN 


only man with political courage and 
authority to stop McCarthy’s witch-hunting 
wrecking the new U.S. Administration. 


subsidiary committee. The meetings ended 

“when member Governments pledged them- 
selves to support ratification in their re- 
spective Parliaments ‘‘ and to underline its 
extreme urgency.” 7 

Before it ratified the Treaty on March 19, 
the West German Bundestag heard a speech 
by Dr. Adenauer, in which he reiterated 
his main arguments in favour of the E.D.C. 
and coupled them with an appeal for 
Western Europe to tighten its defences 
during the breathing space accorded by the 
death of Stalin and the accession of 
Malenkov. 

Despite the West German ratification 
several obstacles have:still to be overcome 
before the Treaty can enter into force. 
Ratification will have to be obtained in the 
French Parliament, where the Socialists 
and Gaullists are still raising serious, if 
not fundamental, objections. In addition, 
the West German Constitutional Court at 
Karlsruhe may still have to decide whether 
or not the Treaty, in its present form, con- 
stitutes a violation of the Federal ee 


: tion. 

ES McCarthy at large 
La re Washington. 

ae URING the recent American Presi- 


dential campaign, one telling argument 
which was put forward on behalf of the 
“Eisenhower candidacy ran like this: “A 
~ dangerous situation exists in a democracy 
~ when one of the major political parties has 
~ been out of power for twenty years. Such 
a situation breeds irresponsibility and ir- 
responsible demagogues like Senator 
McCarthy. Give Eisenhower a chance at 
the’ White House and he’ll make American 
E> conservatism once more - responsible. 
McCarthy, like pu aor - will find his 
; posvention 2 eka 


couraged in the past few weeks. Far from 
being quiescent, McCarthy is riding higher 
than ever. Just as if-Acheson, rather than 
Dulles, were Secretary of State, he is 
harrying that unfortunate Department 
with his star-chamber investigation. More- 
over, on three occasions when Dulles and 
his chief aides seemed about to take a firm 
stand, they capitulated to further pressure 
from McCarthy almost immediately. 

“No greater series of victories,’ wrote 
William S. White in the New York Times, 
“by a Congressional body over a senior 
Executive Department in so short a time 
is recalled here.” 

Said the weekly Nation: “ After only a 
month in office the Eisenhower Admini- 
stration is being warned from all sides that 
a day of reckoning with the ‘ radical’ right- 
wing Republicans cannot be avoided much 
longer. But ... 9; McCarthy will not 
easily be kicked out.” 

There are few signs of effective resist- 
ance in Congress or in the White House. 
“Taking their cue from President Eisen- 
hower,” noted William V. Shannon in the 
New York Post, ‘political leaders are 
keeping under cover as far as Senator 
McCarthy. is concerned. The question of 
who, if anyone, is going to do anything 
about McCarthy is more up in the air than 
ever.” 

George F. Kennan, diplomat and archi- 
tect of the Acheson policy of ‘“ contain- 
ment” of Communism, pointed out in a 
courageous speech at Princeton that a suc- 
cession of witch-hunts were “‘ whipping our 
established institutions about like trees in a 
storm.” 

The question being asked here is, “ Do 
Dulles and Eisenhower really understand 
what McCarthy is doing to them?” Dulles 
probably does, but he is doubly handi- 
capped in dealing with this violent and 
unexpected attack from his rear. A 
thoughtful and scholarly man, he has had 
virtually no experience in the rough and 
tumble of politics, and is no match for the 
wily and ruthless Senator from Wisconsin. 

Eisenhower, for his part, gives little 
indication that he realises what is happen- 
ing. Presented at his first Press confer- 
ence with an opportunity to rebuke 
McCarthy, he passed it up, and is said to 
have privately. complained that the 
reporters were trying to stir up a quarrel 
between Congress and the White House. 

If anyone in the ‘Republican ranks can 
stop McCarthy, it is now felt, it must be 


“Governor , Dewey; of New York, and. his 


trusted henchman in the Cabinet, Attorney- 
General Brownell. As-he has shown again 
and again in the course of his career, and 
notably atthe Republican Convention, when 
he, in securing the nomination of. EHisen- 
hower, administered a crushing defeat to 
the diehards of the Party, Dewey does not 
run away from a political battle. He is 
known to look forward to being Secretary 
of State and then President, and he is not 
the man to let McCarthy stand in his way. 

It would be far better, of course, if 
Eisenhower awoke from his _ political 
slumbers. There is still great confidence 
in him as‘ a sober and responsible leader. 
But he must act promptly to justify this 


gy Se a or it will inevitably ebb: away. 


DAVID WILLIAMS 


Peron’s empire 


PRESIDENT PERON of Argentina went 

to Santiago at the end of February for 
a six-day visit to the Chilean President, 
General Ibanez. The two Presidents got 
down to the final drafting of an economic 
agreement between their two countries 
which Peron is said to have aimed at ever 
since his seizure of power in 1943. 

The agreement’ provides for expansion 
of mutual trade, co-ordination of industrial 
production and an increase of exportable 
surpluses. It also simplifies payments be- 
tween the two countries by removing or 
relaxing regulations on exchange rates and 
allocations, banking facilities 
transfer of funds. 

As part of the new programme the two 
Governments will later negotiate a treaty 
authorising a gradual elimination of cus- 
toms duties, taxes and other obstacles to 
mutual trade. 

The two Governments ened that other 
neighbouring Governments would adhere 
to the new system, which is open to all 
the South American States. 

While the two Presidents were thus lay- 
ing plans for what they hope will eventu- 
ally become ae great -Latin-American 
Union, an announcement was made in 
London which must have set back their 
hopes of extending their power beyond 
their present frontiers. On February 15, 
said the London announcement, constables 
of the (British) Falkland Islands Police 
dismantled a number of huts, some 
Chilean, some Argentine, which had been 
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unlawfully erected on Deception Island. 
Two men found occupying the Argentine 
huts had been deported (without resist- 
ance) as illegal immigrants. 

“In taking these steps,’ said Mr. Eden 
in Parliament, “Her. Majesty’s. :Govern- 
ment have been concerned to. dispel any 
doubts about their attitude to encroach- 
ments of this type on British territory.” 
Our action, he added, had been followed 
by renewed Argentine and Chilean claims 
to the territory, and by a refusal from 
both countries to take their claim before 
the International Court at The. Hague. 

One M.P. was moved by understandable 
curiosity to ask whether Argentina and 
Chile were rival claimants or whether they 
intended to go shares. ‘‘ My Hon. Friend,” 
said. Mr. Eden with brief logic, “must 
address that question to the Governments 
concerned.” 


Yugoslav congress 


R. SAM WATSON, Secretary of the 
Durham Area of the National Union 

of Miners and Chairman of the Labour 
Party International Sub-Committee, and 
Mr. G. Brinham, of the Amalgamated 
‘Society of Woodworkers, attended as 
Labour Party observers the Fourth Con- 
gress of the People’s Front of Yugoslavia 
held in Belgrade in February. In his re- 
port to the Congress, Mr. Kardelj, Vice- 
President of Yugoslavia, stressed the 
vital ideological differences between Com- 


munism as it has developed in Yugoslavia © 


on the one hand, and in the Soviet Union 
and her satellites on the other. 

“In the Soviet Union,” he said, “there 
came to be created a monstrous organisa- 
tion of an absolute state-capitalist mono- 
poly ~.. which ‘to-day represents the 
greatest peril for the progress of Socialism 
generally.” 

The Yugoslav Communist Party, he de- 
clared. had always believed that Socialism 
would not be Socialism “if it failed to 
bring to the people more prosperity, more 
personal happiness, more individual and 
general freedom and more opportunities 
for the creative initiative of every indivi- 
dual...’ Thanks to the fact that it had 
never yielded to the ideological pressure of 
_ the Moscow bureaucracy, it had been able 

to profit from its own experience, and was 
now introducing changes in its structure to 
- prevent any development on the Russian 
model which would rob the people of the 
_. right to participate in framing national 

and local government policy. 
The Communist Party—now «renamed 
“The League of Communist of Yugo- 
- slavia”—did not profess to rule “but to 
inspire and educate the masses so that 
_ they might themselves be able to exercise 
_ their government...’ Mr. Kardelj an- 
' nounced that the People’s Front had been 
_ renamed “The Socialist Alliance of the 
_ Working People,’ and mentioned three 
_ special tasks which the new alliance aims 
a3 to fulfil:-— 

_. 1. It should be a political foundation for 
all state and social self-governing bodies; 
in extensive discussion and criticism these 
bodies will here be under the supervision 
_ of the masses. ° 


Yugoslav Vice - President 


COMRADE Kardelj. declared co-op- 


eration with international Labour would 
be in the interests of the whole of the 
working people of Yugoslavia. 


2. It should be sufficiently broad in its 
political platform so as to enable the parti- 
cipation in it of every citizen who accepts 
the general aims of Socialism—regardless 
of ideological and other differences in 
opinion. 

3. With its methods of work it should 
function as an all-national parliament 
which is constantly in session, and open to 
every well-intentioned citizen. 

Mr. Kardelj said his government believed 
co-operation with the international labour 
and Socialist movements and other demo- 
cratic and progressive movements to be 
“in the interest of the whole of our work- 
ing people,” and announced that the task of 
promoting. this ‘co-operation would there- 
fore be entrusted to the Working People’s 
Alliance. 

Mr. Sam Watson warmly welcomed the 
developments outlined in the report. He 
spoke of the ‘ epoch-making significance” 
of the Congress, and went on to declare:— 
“We in Great Britain wish Yugoslavia 
well and feel sure that the new political 
structure which is being introduced at this 
Congress will. contribute. to the further 
democratisation of Yugoslavia, which 
serves as a beacon to all Balkan countries.” 


Is democratic Socialism a sufficiently real 
force in Asia to offer the peoples an 
attractive and effective alternative to Com- 
munism? That is one of the many ques- 
tions raised by the first Asian Socialist 
Conference—reported in FACT last month. 
What is the present strength of Socialism 
in Asia? At present it does not amount 
to a great deal. But it would be wrong to 
judge it simply by its present force, be- 
cause it is a dynamic movement. Even if 
it is still relatively weak, it has made re- 
markable progress in the short period since 
the end of the war, and it is by that pro- 


gress that its potentialities for the future 


should be assessed. : : 

All the Socialist Parties of Asia were 
represented at the Rangoon Conference in 
January. Their strength and development 
naturally vary from country to country. 

The Burmese party has not more than 
20,000 members, but Burma is a small 
country, and the party is organised so that 
it has members in key positions in a num-~ 
ber. of mass organisations which are 
linked in the national organisation of the 
Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom League. It 
is through its influence over the AFPFL, 
which has an absolute majority in the par- 
liament, that the Burmese party is the con- 
trolling force in Burma. 

Its influence is exercised not only 
through parliament and the state admin- 


istration but.also through popular organisa- — 


tions of trade unions, peasants, women and 
youth, so that the party is engaged in every 
sphere of life in the country. 

The Indonesian party is modelled on the 
same lines and is about the same size. But 
Indonesia is a much bigger country, and 
the party although influential, does not 
match the commanding position achieved 
by the Burma party. It is not easy to 
assess the popular support of the Indo- 
nesian party as there have been no general 
elections in Indonesia, but it is clear that 
it exerts considerable influence in the trade 
unions and peasant organisations, and in 
the Government, where two of its members ~* 
hold the ministries of Finance and Justice. 


_ New Indian party 


The Indian party is organised more on 
the lines of the British Labour Party. It 
has about 350,000 members, and is closely 
linked with one of the major trade union © 
organisations, the Hind Mazdoor Sabha. 
In the general elections last year the In- 
dian party polled more than 11 million - 
votes... Owing to the dispersal of those 
votes and the concentration of the Com- 
munist vote, the Communists, with less 
than half the total of the Socialist vote, 
obtained one more seat in the central par- 
liament. 

Since then, however, the Socialist Party 
has merged with the Kisan Mazdoor Praja 
Party to form the Praja Socialist Party. 
As the KMPP obtained more than six mil-~ 
lion votes in the elections, the Praja-Social- 
ist Party can claim the support of more 
than 17 million of the electorate. In» addi- 
tion, there has been an increase in its 
strength in the central parliament, and 
now, with 33 seats, it is the major opposi- 
tion party. It is still much smaller than 
Congress, but in the five years of its inde- — 
pendent existence it has made good pro- 
gress. 

The Japanese party unfortunately split 
into two wings in 1951 over the issue of , 
the Japanese Peace Treaty, and it has not 
so far been possible for them to reunite. 
But each of the wings is a. considerable 
force in its own right. Both have more 
than 50 Members of Parliament, and united 
would constitute the major opposition. 
They both have also considerable trade 
union support. Since the war Japan has 
already had one Socialist Prime Minister, 


(Continued on back page) 


~ AFRICAN. FEDERATION 
Labour. says ‘Stop’ 


ae Labour Party has opposed in Parlia- 


ment the Government’s plan for 
~Central African Federation, the referen- 
dum on which takes place in Southern 
- Rhodesia-on April 9. In the debate Labour 
expressed “its disapproval of any attempt 
_ to impose the federal scheme in the face 
_. of unanimous African opposition.” 
- The Party has never opposed in principle 
‘a scheme for the federation of the three 
Central African territories. But an over- 
~whelming majority of Labour Members of 
- Parliament are doubtful about handing 
- Over responsibility and power to settler 
_ Governments in Central Africa when no 
satisfactory basis for race relations has 
/ yet been worked. out. 
_ . This is essentially a question of the 
Ee aciovence of power for, despite legalistic 
- arguments to the contrary, if the scheme 
-is introduced the British Government can 
_ do no more than exert a minor and nega- 
tive influence on affairs in the Federation. 
_- Here the Party is consistent in its atti- 
tude as expressed through Mr. Griffiths, 
the Party’s chief spokesman on Colonial 
affairs. When Labour left office in Novem- 
ber, 1951, the Conservative Government 
took up with enthusiasm the idea of a 
_ Federal Scheme, but ignored the one vital 
‘issue on which Mr. Griffiths had placed 
_ great weight—the issue of African co-op- 
_ eration. On November 21, 1951, he said 
_in the House of Commons: 
‘ ~ “At the (Victoria Falls) Conference itself 
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“African representatives for Northern | 


Rhodesia made a very important sugges- 
n upon which , in my view, the success 


was ‘that they would be prepared to con- 
‘sider federation on the basis of the London 
proposals, if, in the meantime between now 
and the next conference, discussions took 
place in Central Africa. between repre- 
oe atives of Europeans and co; Africans, 
e setting ‘of Northern Rhodesia, to 


agreement upon its implementation.” 

Those who dismiss African rejection of 
he scheme at present, have failed to 
er the charge of inconsistency in 
ttitude towards the two representa- 


Councils are. tea tenconta. 
. But ion any matter 
Federation they are “ unrepre- 

'merely a few isolated 
essing. their’ own opinions. 


bg ete fated 
in the two. 


edera ‘Scheme wa amended last. 
t the London ‘on eas and 


his matter eventually may depend. It - 


e the principle of partnership and to ; 


sof Africans a Northern Rho- _ 


ei have it both MAIS 


John Newton 


W HEN John Newton took over the General Secretary- 


ship of the hundred and fifty thousand strong 


National Union of Tailors and Garment Workers 


last month he announced the launching of a recruiting 
campaign that would double the union’s membership. 
This energetic approach to his new post typifies his empha- 
sis on the importance of organisation. 
only through better organisation and increased member- 
ship can a trade union hope to solve its major em 
-in industry. 


_ Aged 44, John Newton worked for 23 years in clothing 


_ factories in the North of England, gaining awards for 


- cutting and designing. He was elected chairman of the © 


He believes that... a ‘a 


Middlesbrough branch of his union in 1939; and through | ~ 


the difficult war years he was on the Executive Board of 


the union. 


His rise since the end of the war hae been strikingly — 
Ss __ rapid, a reflection of his fine abilities. 
~ Northern -Assistant. Organiser in 1947, Newcastle district — 


He was appointed 


“secretary and regional organiser in 1948, and at the end 


of last year he was elected General Secretary of the union. — 


- John Newton has taken on a difficult job, for he 
Aiotio ws in-the footsteps of Andrew Conley and Dame Anne 


Loughlin, both great champions on behalf of workers in _ 
the clothing industry.) He represents the younger genera- 
tion that is to-day taking over the reins of office in many 
The Labour movement can safely join with the — 
clothing workers in putting its trust in his ability to lead 


—unions. 


se in ee bngerited days in industry. 
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now stands in its final form. The main 
amendment made to the Scheme was to 
abolish the independent African Affairs 
Board, and to substitute under the same 
name a Standing Committee of the Federal 
Assembly. On the Standing Committee 
there will be a Chairman; three Europeans 
representing African interests, and three 


Africans elected by themselves — from 
among the six Africans in the Federal] 
Assembly. 


The powers of this-body are drastically 
reduced in comparison with the original 
Board; the Committee will have powers 
to “make representations” to the Prime 
Minister on matters affecting African in- 
terests, and will.“ draw attention” to any 
Bill which it considered a differentiating 
measure. The new body will be more 
aeceptable to the Southern Rhodesian 
electorate, where opinion was outspoken 
on the subject of the old African Affairs 
Board 

Sponsors of the Federal Scheme claim 
there are ample safeguards in it to protect 
Africans, «both in the African Affairs 
Board and in the unchanged Protectorate 
status of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land. But it is clear that the list of powers 
given to the Federal Government means 
that if Federation is carried through, effec- 
tive power will lie in the future not in 
London but in Salisbury. Subjects on the 
Federal “exclusive list’ include -defence. 
immigration, banks, control of imports and 
exports, customs and excise duties, taxes 
on income and. profits, railways, aviation, 
and higher education. 

Colonial ‘Office restrictions will be, in 
Mr. Welensky’s words, “museum pieces ” 
when effective power is transferred to the 
Federation, and. it is  not~ difficult to 
imagine ‘a situation where African safe- 
guards would be denounced by European 
politicians. Britain should understand, 
therefore, that the introduction of Federa- 
tion is an irrevocable step. 


There are two courses open to Central 
Africa to-day; either these territories can 
travel the road taken in South Africa, or 
they can develop in the spirit of racial 
harmony. Central Africa must develop 


economically if her people are to be en- 


HISTORY MEANS NOTHING 


force throu 


abled to advance at all, but this question. 


has been little: discussed. in detail by. the 
chief exponents of Federation. 

There has been very little information 
as to the form this economic development 
is to take. In the*words of Miss Margery 
Perham, an eminent authority on African 
affairs: 

“Realists consider it sufficient to show 
that the Africans will benefit from the 
economic advance. But, upon the evidence 
of our contemporary world; people who 
feel their human dignity injured cannot 
be soothed by material palliatives. The 
Union (of. South Africa) shows that even 
a booming economy, if built upon the basis 
of black, colour-barred labour and a ‘dis- 
integrated peasantry, cracks at the foun- 
dations .. Those who resist the imposition 
of federation do not claim, as is so often 
asserted, either that the Africans are now 
ready to play their full part in’ a demo- 
cratic government or that the Europeans 
are morally inferior to themselves. 


“Tt is just because the Africans are poli- 
tically unready that power should not be 
transferred to a group of people who, how- 
ever high their individual merit, together 
represent a small racial minority of em- 
ployers and large landowners. The situa- 
tion still requires the: arbitral powers of 
the Imperial Government, in spite of its 
admitted: limitations.” 


Human relationships 


The fear of a community with no econo- 
mic and little political power; was ex- 
pressed by one; of the Nyasaland delegates 
to this country last year. He believed 
Nyasaland. represented a vast reserve of 
manpower for ‘economic »development’ in 
the -new Central Africa. ‘“ What do the 
Europeans want of us?” he asked with 
great earnestness. “They want our 
labour!” 

’ Socialists in this country will understand 
this fear of the economically underprivi- 
leged, the “black colour-barred labour.” 
Economic development is not just a ques- 
tion of applying units of labour to units 
of capital. Human relationships are all- 
important in industry, as in any other 


sphere, especially in countries where 
advancement to skilled work is impeded 
by law or by agreement, as in the Rho- 
désias to-day. 

Unless Africans feel genuinely able to 
advance industrially, as well as politically, 
they can see no protection for themselves 
against exploitation, and little. hope of 
building a non-racial community. where no 
man is -held back on grounds of colour 
alone. : 

The British people should never forget 
their responsibility for the economic well 
being of the inhabitants of these terri- 
tories: There is no doubt that the re- 
sources of the three territories must be 
developed in order to raise the standards 
of living» of the-people and-to ease the 
pressure of population on the land. But 
those responsible for such development 
should look to the future, and to the dan- 
ger of repeating the explosive tensions 
existing to-day in the Union. 

Capital for development will not~ be 
attracted to Central Africa in an atmo- 
sphere of strife and disorder, whether or 
not the European community is supreme. 
Significantly, in the Gold Coast where full 
self-government by Africans is a practical 
possibility in the immediate future, a 
Canadian firm 
pounds in the Volta River scheme. Clearly 
social stability itself is the prerequisite for 
rapid. economic ~ development, and_ this 
Federation is. unlikely to achieve. 

It is impossible to~ believe that other 
forms of closer association in Central 
Africa cannot be worked out- which will 
achieve the advantages of “Federation 
without its dangers. 

That any government should wish to 
rush through the scheme in face of the 
present situation with resistance from 
Africans mounting, is an act of extreme 
irresponsibility. It is clear from recent 
history that if more time had been devoted 
to this problem in South Africa, that coun- 
try would not be faced with its present 
racial antagonisms and formidable prob- 
lems. 

If the experience of recent history means 
anything this scheme’ should not be 
forced through ‘now. 


The Tory Government and the white leaders of the African territories are determined to 
gh Federation despite African opposition. 


Our picture shows (left to right) Lord 


Salisbury, Sir Gilbert Rennie. (Governor- of Northern Rhodesia), Lord Swinton, Sir Godfrey Huggins (Prime Minister of Southern 


»Rhodesia), Sir Geoffrey Colby (Governor of:Nyasaland), 
- Union‘of South Africa, mean nothing ‘to them. 


and Oliver Lyttelton. “Thetessons of history, ‘particularly those-from the 


is investing millions of- 


COUNCILS OF PERFECTION 


_RVERYONE is familiar with much of the routine 
work of local councils. Keeping the roads in a good 
state of repair, collecting and disposing of household 
refuse, providing local health services—these are all 
jobs that the council can be seen to be doing every day. 
These are the things that they are bound to attend to; 
the duty is imposed on them by Parliament. 
There are other jobs that councils can do, however, 
that they ate plot bound to do. They are Granted certain 
“permissive”? powers by Parliament, which means that 
they can please themselves whether or not they make 
: use- -of them. And if there is some special job that they 


- ‘want to do, but which they have not. been given 
ce authority to do, then they can try to obtain a special Act. 
A Parliament. for the purpose. 


oie Most councils do the jobs that they are obliged to 
do. Some: do. them. better than: others, of course, .but 
still: they: all do. them. . But: not all councils make use 
of their permissive powers. It is only» the. go-ahead 


_ councils that believe that there are many services that 


ought to be provided by the local authority apett, from 


those prescribed by Parliament. 
_- Perhaps the most obvious of the permissive powers 
at allowing councils to enter the field of entertain- 


ene Many councils of all types go in for Music in 
the Parks during the summer months, and some add 
in Concert Parties as well. Film shows in the Town 
Hall, or dances and concerts are also quite comrfion. 
Less common are such services as the municipally 


owned cinema at Oundle, in Northamptonshire, and the — 


Civic Theatre at Chesterfield—the scene from “ Twelfth 
Night” above is from a performance at this theatre. 


These are both going concerns that offer the local people 


a first-rate amenity. In these two cases if the local 
authority didn’t provide the service, then probably no 
one would, but there is no reason why municipal. cine- 
mas. and theatres should not be run in competition with 
privately owned ones. 


Some councils do in fact operate in competition 


with private enterprise concerns. Birmingham, for 
example, runs a highly successful. Municipal Bank 
(under a special Act of. Parliament), conducting most 
of the normal services of a bank. It has proved of 
great benefit both to the citizens that make use of it 
and also to the municipality | aha borrows. money 
from. it. As 

Two notable examples of municipal enterprise are 
Doncaster, which owns its own racecourse, and 


ae 


These old folk are not “put on the shelf.” At Finabuxy the borough 
council sponsors a scheme to provide them with light work for a 
modest wage. The old people are kept active and happy and the 
nation benefits from their productive work. 


Manchester believes in washing its linen in public. This coin-in-the- 
slot pressing machine is part of the municipal laundry service run by 
the corporation. The housewives. do their own laundering, the 
council provides the modern facilities at low cost. 


~~ Councils need a lot of printing jobs done. Sheffield is one of. those 

that believes a municipal printing works can do the jobs more effici-- 

5 ently. And it proves its case by offering council departments - low 
st prices and still showing a comfortable profit every ‘year. 
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could be persuaded to experiment in new undertaki 


“councillors. Energetic councils need energetic coul 
cillors. And that depends entirely on the’ citizens, | 


THESE COUNCIL. 


Ww 


What has the St. 
Leger got to do with 
local councils ? . The 
St. Leger is run on 
Doncaster race-course, 
and that is owned and 
operated by Doncaster 
tow-n council. The 
course provides enter- 
tainment for the citi- 
zens (and others), pays 
its own way, and re- 
lieve the rates into 
the bargain. Doncaster 
can safely put its shirt 
on its race-course. 


Es 


Glasgow, which has the only municipally owne: 
underground railway in the country. The Doncasteg 
racecourse, on which is run the St. Leger, pays its wai 
and also helps to ease the rate burden. The Glasgoy 
underground has proved to be the most efficient sectioy 
of the whole transport undertaking. 

Direct labour departments for council building ar: 
used on various scales all over the country. The ons 
at Edmonton is one of the largest in the country, ana 
through it the council is able to build houses and flat’ 
cheaper than it could get them done through privat 
contract, and it also means that it has a guaranteec 
labour force to do the jobs. re 

The old people’s employment service at Fingb i 
cannot be run directly by the local council. Instead; 
is run through a voluntary organisation and is’ pas 
grants by the Council. This scheme has been’ vf : 
described in Fact (October, 1952). * 

The examples mentioned and illustrated on ‘thes 
pages are but a few of the many of successful municipa 
enterprise. They are a reflection of the local authoritie: 
that run them. Unfortunately they are a minority 0: 
the councils of Britain; the great majority are conten 
to do only the jobs that they are compelled to do 
Municipalities could be vastly improved, the lives | 
their citizens made fuller and ‘easier, if more councl 


Whether this happens or not, however, depends. 
a great extent on the calibre and outlook of the: loca 


wee 


YE PICKED OUT THE WINNERS! 


When council houses and flats are needed, who better to build 
them than the council itself? Through its direct labour 
department, Edmonton borough council speeds the houses, cuts 
the costs, and s9 helps all its citizens. ' 


ty of councils have their own transport undertakings, but only Glasgow has a Citizens of Birmingham can save, and spend, 
icipal underground railway. Not so lavish as the specter lal pei senliarkeneds through their own Municipal Bank. It pro- 
it still serves; Glaswegians well, avoiding congested city streets and helping to : ea! g 

insport costs down. The ‘coach above is being overhauled in the corporation vides all the normal bank haat and helps. 
pee peonnerhione. Bie Sig af Lote we ri the town council at the same time. 


FURNITURE’S FUTURE 


Let buyers beware 
by AUSTEN ALBU, M.P. 


THE Utility scheme for furniture was 
introduced by Hugh Dalton when he 
“was President of the Board of Trade dur- 


ing the war. It ensured the supply of 
furniture of guaranteed quality and decent 
design to people building up a home for the 
first time or people who had been bombed 
out. 

_ After the war the controls over design 
were relaxed but-the scheme was con- 
tinued under. the Labour Government. 
Furniture had to conform to certain stan- 
* dards of material and. construction ‘in 

order to carry the well-known Utility mark, 


\ 


and this. was a safeguard for consumers in. 


“an industry’ which had a-bad reputation 
*for shoddy goods before the war.: Control 
“was exercised by means of the regulation 
which exempted. furniture which con- 
~ formed, to Utility standards from Purchase 
Tax. If it did not conform to those stan- 
- dards it paid tax at the full rate. 

There is no doubt that the Utility 
scheme has had a marked effect on the 
quality of the cheaper furniture sold to 
‘the public: that is the vast. majority . of 
what is produced. The whole outlook of 
the industry has changed since the war and 
it is, to-day, very largely a well-organised 
‘industry, with good: industrial «relations, 

- ** modern methods of management* and in- 
; creasing productivity. 
eye There has been a considerable increase 
‘of output compared with pre-war due to 
the regular employment and comparatively 
good earnings of the majority of the popu- 
x lation. Although there is plenty of room 
for criticism on design, quality is un- 
doubtedly vastly superior to what it was 
in the past. 
The Government has now abolished the 
Utility standards and substituted for the 
ak tax exemption which accompanied them, 
a fixed amount of tax exemption for each 

article of furniture according to a com- 
_ plicated series of definitions based mainly 
On areas and volumes. This is the “D” 
_. seheme, already introduced for ' textiles 


. 
i 
* 


. 


~eountry. 


and-clothing, for which it had been recom- 


mended by the Douglas Committee. 


This’ committee “was set up. by the 
Labour Government to deal with a specific 
problem: the contention that Purchase Tax 
exemption for Utility goods was a breach 
by this country of its obligations under the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
It was complained that there was a special 
discrimination against imports because the 
Utility mark could not be applied to them. 
But the Douglas Committee - specifically 
reported that it was possible in the case of 
furniture to apply the Utility mark to :-im- 
ports and they recognised that it had pro- 


vided a very necessary safeguard of 
quality. y 

In _any case, Furniture. imports are 
negligible. 


With the Utility scheme -has gone. all 
control ‘of prices and, particularly, of re- 
tailers’ margins. . Under the Utility scheme 
retailers gross profits were restricted to 334 
on the manufacturer’s price without tax; 
the retailers, with the exception of the Co- 
ops, are now putting a minimum of 40 per 
cent on. the, price of the article including ~ 
tax. 

The retailers are. very powerful in - this 
trade and there is a growing concentra- 
tion’ of control. in the hands of one com- 


‘pany which is now responsible for more ~ 


than one-fifth of the whole trade of the 
They are using this power ‘to 
force manufacturers to give them special 
discounts, ostensibly. for early settlement 
of their accounts, but in many cases repre- 


senting an additional few per cent on the — 
‘retailer’s margin. 


Prices went up. 

It may be that some manufacturers can 
afford this; but if their prices have already 
been reduced as far as possible by im- 
proved methods of manufacture they. will 
be forced to reduce the quality of their 
goods. ‘This they are now able to do as 


’ there is now no statutory control of quality 


and, so far, no comprehensive: voluntary 
scheme in operation. 

Before the war, an enormous amount of 
inferior furniture was made and sold to 
the public and enormous profits were 
made, particularly by the retailers, who in- 
flated the Hire, Purchase terms so as to 
produce profit margins as high as 100 or 
150 per cent. Even the legal condition 
that the Basic Retail Price must be stated 
on the Hire Purchase contract was little 


ALB _ Labour M.P.- for Edmonton and © 
expert -on industrial: 
The .passing of . Utility, he warns, means ~ 
higher prices, lower standards. 


-safeguard;’ because few customers, “made — 


cash sales and, if the cash price was too 
high, when the amount was spread out 4 
over two or more years, it was difficult for 
the average ‘customer, listening to the 
blandishments of the salesman, to make 
real comparisons. 

It can be seen how closely the two ques- ~ 
tions of control of quality and retailers’ 
margins are bound up. together.- The im- 


mediate effect of the introduction of the 


“D.” scheme and the increase of retailers’ 
margins. has been to put up prices by be- 
tween 10 and 20 per cent for the same or 
equivalent quality furniture. A four-foot 
wardrobe which used to retail at £37 will 
now cost about £42; a popular dining- 
room suite which was retailed at £52 has 
gone up to £60; a Utility easy chair which 
sold for between £22 and £23 will now, 
be priced at between £27 and £28. 

When these changes were first discussed 


on the Finance Bill last year and criticised 


by the Opposition, the Government spokes- — 
man promised that they would not be in- 
troduced until alternative voluntary. stan- 


dards of quality had been provided at least 


as effective as those under the Utility 
(Continued on Back Page). 


A PERFECT SUBSTITUTE. 
eliminates the craving. 


with the aid of *‘APAL” 

THE REMEDY FOR THE TOBACCO HABIT 
Have you ever thought why you want to smoke? _ IT IS THAT PERSISTENT 
CRAVING CAUSED BY NICOTINE FUME DRAWN IN WITH THE 
SMOKE DIRECT ON TO YOUR PALATE. You should not try to cut out 
att smoking without the aid of a substitute. Will power alone is not sufficient; 

it is tortuous to the nerves, and may affect your health. 
When you draw on it you get a taste on your palate 


SMOKING 


““APAL”” IS 


READ WHAT USERS OF “APAL’? SAY] 
Dear Sirs,—I have not smoked since | received my APAL, 
exactly a year ago. 
have one. 


Dear Sirs,—Since | received APAL, | have stopped smoking, 
and | am very glad, 


Dear Sirs,—I have not smoked since | received your APAL| 
before last Christmas, and | cannot recommend it enough. 


Dear Sirs,—Please accept my thanks. APAL is adefinite cure for | 
the smoking habit. | received it six months ago. ; 


Send stamped, addressed envelope for full particulars, ies advice and proof 


45 HEALTH CULTURE ASSOCIATION (oon 210, 245 nich voveoRn, tonoon, wor 


| have recommended my friends to 
_ WW. W., Winchester. 


R. H. C., S. Lowestoft. 


F. T., Coventry. 


Rens a 


economics. ~’ 


aeapedo’ 


, YES says MICHAEL STEWART 


Labour M.P. for East 
Fulham, former Under- 
Secretary of State for 
War, a. member of 
the National Union of 
Teachers. 


HE term ‘Public School” means a 
; secondary grammar school which is 
independent of the State system, which is 
_ hot run for profit but. has to charge fees to 
' Pay its way, and which claims to provide 
a superior quality of education by virtue 
of having a more numerous and more 
highly paid staff, more spacious grounds 
and better-equipped buildings. 
There are exceptions: some Public 
Schools are practically within the State 
system, in some fee-paying is rare; some 
provide the best education in the country, 
others are well below the standard of 
County Secondary Schools. Yet in the 
main the definition stands; and when I say 
_. “Public Schools. should go,’ I mean that 
—-we ought to end the system whereby 
~ private institutions offer, in return for fees, 

an education claimed to be superior to that 
_ which the State provides free of charge. 

Why ought we to do this? 

- First. The purpose of human society is 
' to give everyone.as good an opportunity as 
- possible to develop his personality. Every 
_ child, therefore, should have the _ best 
_ education we can afford. Different children 
need different types of education. but no 
-_ child should be given an inferior quality- of. 
education. It may take time to get all our 
- schools up to the best standard, but we 
should not accept. two standards asia 
permanent rule. 
Second. It is not good to put the children 
of better-off and of: -worse-off parents into 


ik me YS te 


“kind of «community in- which -people- are 
judged not by what: they-are but by what 
their. parents. were. 
is it good to-put all the. cleverest..children 
into’ separate. schools: the: unsympathetic: 
E: intellectual is as- dangerous: as the social 
“ “snob. 


eu aren 


ae a Public School. education- ‘means that if 
*-a young fellow’ can say he is a “Public 
fr School-man-: ’? he has: an-advantage in get-- 


-- ting the -better -kinds of job’ whether- he is- 
- Not: only~is * 
“it is’ a waste ‘of “the nation’s~ 


really fitted for, them ‘or: not. 
this unjust: 
store of talent. 

It means that less competent: people fill 
: ‘important posts while some of the more 
. competent ~ are excluded because their 


ne “ais bats ex eget advan-" 


‘Should public schools be abolished? 


“separate schools: to do this. divides. the ~ 
nation; promotes snobbery and ‘creates the - 


Nor, for that matter,- 


“Third. The real-or pereciacs ot ETO 
- side of a: Public School.” 


rents were poor. Nor is it any use to ~ 


tage of this: a rich parent may deplore 
this social injustice, but he will feel. that, 
while the world is what it is, he must do 
the best he can for his children. 

A good parent will encourage his children 
in their studies and games, will make them 
happy and well-behaved by his example; 
but parents should no more be able to buy 
the best jobs for their children than to buy 
them commissions in the Army or unfair 
shares of rationed food. 

Fourth. Public School traditions are out 
of date. They were meant to produce a 
governing class fit to rule over an ill- 
educated proletariat at home and subject 
races abroad. These traditions made the 
English governing class more responsible 
than the French aristocrats, more just 
than the Romans, more humane than the 
Nazis; they did what could be done to make 
tolerable the system of government by 
privilege of class and race; but there is no 
future for this system. 

What, then, should we do? 

Abolish fee-paying. Set up a body of 
public trustees for education to fit what are 
now the Public Schools into our national 
structure of education. 

Our State education, using both central 
and local government, already provides 
much more variety and experiment than 
its critics realise: it will be valuable to 
extend this feature to the Public Schools 
once they become really public. 


Re O says COLM BROGAN 


Colm Brogan, on the 
staff of the Daily Tele- 
graph, is well known” 
as. an. author: of many 
books and: as a‘hard- - 
hitting critic ~of 
Socialism. 


Bercre I give my_reasons Shy I think 
Public ~Schools .. should - 
abolished,* I had . better. state’ my own 
educational position. I went'to a primary 
school which was some social degrees 
below ‘the’ school’ Mr: “Harold Wilson 
attended,- and that was in days” when 
poverty’ was at times genuinely grim. I 


- taught for twenty years in purely working i 
class schools, in a heavily depressed area. 


“I was nearly 40 when I first saw the out- 
I was sOme years 
“older before I saw the inside of- one. 


° 


“(Come to’ think of it, 2 aoe seen the ae 


‘of: just two.) 
» I may, ‘therefore, ° retard fycet asa 
benevolent outsider with no personal’ bias 
‘in favour of these schools, But I am con- 
vinced that they should not be abolished. 
I believe that my first reason for this con- 
-viction is quite conclusive by itself. It is 


cabout abolishing Public Schools. 


not be 


“ticket. 


a piece of monumental cheek even to: talk ~ 
“ Wembley. 
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Children are not the property of the 
State and neither are they the prisoners of 
any ideology. The primary right and duty 
of deciding the best education for a child 
lies with the parent. Parents of the Public 
School class can abolish the schools, if 
they want .to, by sending their children 
elsewhere. 

The State has a right to demand that 
any school reaches a minimum standard 
of mental and moral training. The State 
has-no right whatever to tell parents that 
pe should take State education and like 
i 

The right of parents to choose what they 
think best for their own children is the 
great principle which puts the whole 
argument out of court. If I had sons to 
educate I don’t think I would send them 
to a Public School or, in fact, to any 
boarding school. My daughters have been 
at a, Council and a Direct Grant school 
because these were the best schools I 
could find for them. But my own prefer- 
ence and judgment give me absolutely no 
right to dictate to other parents, nor do 
the collective preference of millions like 
me give any collective right to dictate. 

Some people think that parents send 
their children to Public Schools for no 
better reason than snobbery. This may 
be wholly true, partly true or entirely 
false. But the man who wants to abolish 
Public Schools for this or for any other 
reason of his own personal opinion is quite 
simply a totalitarian. Some want to 
abolish Public Schools because they pro- 
vide a privileged education for dunder- 
headed sons of the well-to-do. This is, of 
course, drivel. Any decent Public School 
has a decent entrance exam. 

Some want to abolish these schools 
because they say they are inferior to 
State schools, and others because they say 
they are superior. The latter curious 
bunch argue that it is “unfair” that 
people of means should be able to procure 
a superior education for their children. 
By the same argument, they should want 
to abolish champagne and ringside seats 
at Solomons’ promotions. 


In fact, the majority of Public School” 


boys are kept at their schools at the cost 
of really crippling sacrifices by ‘their 
parents; which seems to indicate that the 


~ schools have something more to offer than 


snobbery. 


There are many. other. criticisms: applied. : 

I have no space tone 

deal with them, nor do I have the inclina- 
The free-born Briton has ‘the right” 
to make the best provision his means and ~~ 
judgment allow for his ‘own~ children. ~ “TEs 
“the man next door hates the Public — 
~ Let: him’: 
send his children to the school round the 


to the Public Schools. 


tion. 


Schools, he’ knows what to: do. 


corner and good luck to him and them. 


Rather than make -the sacrifice to pay~ ~~ A 


school fees, he’ may prefer to spend his ~ 
money backing’ slow’:horses and ° paying. 


five pounds for a three shilling Cup" Finals 


any other man on this highly personal 
matter, the worst of bad luck to him. I 
hope all his horses run last and there’s a 
great big man, holding up a 
umbrella, ‘sitting right in’ front of him at 


large - 


Again goodluck to: him. But, if ° 
he thinks he has the right to dictate to 


* problems, 


| 
eaP earl 
sd 


ver tO «gage ee ee ee 


_~ all will be well. 


_ stood the underlying facts of world politics. ; 
Boothby, Tory M.P., has recently revealed in the “News 


It is no longer 


OOD has become political dynamite. 
merely an attractive topic for gourmets with well-lined 


pockets and sensitive palates. It is Item 1 on most Cabinet 
Agendas. 

It is the cause of many of our contemporary political 
influencing governments everywhere. But this 
is not really surprising. After all, you can manage to make 
do for a long time without a lot of things. we: normally 
call essential:. But you can’t get very far without food. 

Remember. Joseph—the first Food Minister in Egypt. 
Governmertts cannot govern very long if their people lack 
food. Nor can the complex business of modern industry 
be carried on if those engaged in it lack the stamina which 
only food gives. 

We, here-in Britain, face this problem of food in a 
most acute form. We have got to get it into our heads 
that the days of cheap, abundant food have gone. I don’t 
say they have gone for good. That depends upon how 
wise, realistic and unselfish we are in tackling the problem. 
But we are living in cloud-cuckoo land if we blandly assume 
that our larders can be filled as easily as we fill in our 
football pool forms. 

The present Minister of Food, now happily engaged 
in destroying his department, is one of those who just 
‘does not think there is any such thing as.a food problem. 
Week after week in the House he falls back, when chal- 
lenged, on the excuse that all our troubles are due to the 
“financial mess” which the Labour Government left. 
Once we can get enough foreign currency to buy—then 
Every time I have questioned this super- 
ficial judgment of his he has looked pained and waved it 
all aside as a figment of my imagination. 


Food our weakest flank 

_ But his father, the great Lloyd George, did not share 
these limited views. He was a man of vision who under- 
- And Robert 


of the World” that the last time he saw LI.G. in his 
garden at Churt he said this: 


“Food is our weakest flank in this war, as it was in the 


. last. It will be when the war is over and we find ourselves 
ina new world where foreign countries are no longer able 
por, willing to give it us in large quantities at cheap prices.” 


hy MAURICE WEBB 


The world is full of evidence to show how right that ~ 
Hunger and famine are the great shadows. ~ 
There is no subject where constructive new ~ 


prophecy was. 
over millions. 
thinking and drastically revised policies are more urgently 
needed. And those of. us who are Socialists; if we are to 
see our ideas for a more just society advance, must. be 
pioneers in the task. 

The coming Labour Government may carry through 
sweeping and imaginative plans for the socialised recon- 
ditioning of general industry. It may devise all manner 
of schemes for social welfare. But if the people are not 
fed properly it will all be a snare and a delusion. 

Ordinary: people have a habit—an excellent habit, in 
my view, in a free society—of testing governments by’ 
results. And they will have little time for a government 
which has failed to stock their larders and provide the 


physical means of life. 


Searching questions . : 


I cannot myself—others, I gather, think differently— 
see the average housewife taking an enthusiatic view of, 
say, the successful socialisation of the cement industry, as 
compensation for a weekly meat ration of 1s. 8d. 

You come upon the central dilemma of modern govern- 
ment in this food issue. Even totalitarian governments, 
equipped with all the absolute powers and sanctions of 
the police State, have been pulled up short in their tracks 
by the resistance of their people to undernourishment. In 
a free society, with public scrutiny of what is going on 
day by day, it is quite impossible for a government to 


retain its authority to govern if those’ it governs feel they — 


are not being fed as well as they might be. 
I say “as they might be,” not “as they ought to be.” 


For happily in this country, with its sensible adult popula- 
tion, public opinion will accept standards below those to 


which it feels its has a claim, if those responsible have: 
(a) explained why supplies are less than is needed; 
(b) shown that every practical step has been Mes 


to provide as much as is available. 
But in every home, searching questions are being Kaen 


about our food supplies. How can we in the Labour Party 
provide honest, convincing answers? 

Let us take first the starkest question ob all: 
Britain starve?” 


“Will | 


ince 1945 in the use of our own soil and the new approaches 
which Socialist thinking has inspired in the development of 
our colonies will have results which will prevent a collapse 
of our food supplies.-But we run very real risks of a decline 
in supplies serious enough to damage our health and physical 
security and hinder our efforts to become solvent as a nation. 
‘Take meat for example, We are by tradition a meat- 

~ eating race. We like our joints, our roast beef and our 

_various meat dishes. Hitherto we could get them at cheap 

prices because the meat producing nations had exportable 
: Seas would let us have the meat cheap. 

All that has changed. And it has changed for a number 

- of complicated reasons. 
4 Young people are no longer content anywhere to live 
_ the lonely, rough life of the remote cattle farms. They are 
biter the bright lights, cosy comforts, better wages and 
general -attractions of the cities and towns. So the gs 
of those growing meat for you has gone down. 
- But that isn’t all. With the extra money they earn in 
the city factories their own demands for food go up.. Their 
tandards of living—like yours—are higher. 
it of rump steak for a change from those cheap cuts which 
are the lot of those with a small purse. 
‘Yes, right across the world a great revolution is taking 
lace. There are more people wanting to eat meat—and 
fewer people wanting to produce it.. And meat just doesn’t 
4 come out of the skies. 
4 general handling is a complex and skilled operation. 
pa ‘What I have said about meat can be said about most 
ther basic foods, although the effect, in nas country, will 
not be so acute 
2 What can we do about it? What are the elements Of a 
ractical policy which will get us round this grave problem? 
here is, in my view, no single or simple answer. The 
malady lies right at the heart of modern society and can only 
be overcome by a long series of operations. The man who 
tells you he has got some magical answer is a chara 
Ber here just isn’t one. 


Clash of opinion te 


Certainly here at home we must nv eatise axa our 
wn food: pase “But prpanson, must be based on a 


$ 


‘Wea ser eBevoAl ‘that. we niente run into 
pee or find ourselves lifting ourselves up 


Here there AS-a 


‘resources to get that target. 
iol eme, are for. con- 


ae ree 


xt have sifted all the ects id ie. all the 
that wisicome, peck On ise ee 


I do not think. that we att: The advance we have made | 


They want a 


Its production, transporting and. An immense problem 


_ areas in the British Commonwealth. 


‘The Pauls besten: lies in how we Aion 


‘of co-operation and good neighbourliness. 
, which profoundly affects every other aspect of policy. | 


we would advance our own national interests or put first 
ald: : 2 ewes of those in other lands, whatever the approach, : 


ee “p0se. He! fe faced in this basic question of the feeding of thes. 
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and experience, is the solid foundation on which we can 
build a big increase of meat, dairy produce and horticultural 
products. 

To get the home expansion the farmers and farm 
workers must have the long-term security which, for the 
first time, they got in Labour’s Agriculture Act of 1947. That 
Act was a landmark in British agriculture. It gave the men 
on the countryside secure markets. I hold the view that it 
needs revising in many respects. But it must never be r. 
altered in its basic provisions. 

This Government has caused alarm and uncertainty in 


the industry because the present Minister has failed to give | 
the farmers the guarantees they seek. ah 
To enable those guarantees to be iriaintanrede without a 
adding to the housewives’ costs, we must restore and extend ae 
the policy of subsidies for essential foods. Indeed, without oa 
food subsidies we cannot hope to maintain a Dre 
agriculture. 4 
There is no need for the subsidies to be regarded as 
“feather bed,” which is the description Stanley Evans 
Biles them. Rightly applied they can be a springboard—a | 
source of growth, production, and new life right across — 
our countryside. And they can be used’to act as a shock 
absorber, to protect the consumer against the harsh results G 
of price fluctuations which would arise from a free” un- so 
regulated market. ea 
But when we have done.all we can here at home, there 
remains the gap between our needs and what the world — 
has to sell. How do we bridge that gap? a 
First, we must recognise the claims of. others on the . 
world’s food stocks. Our larders may not be heavily » 
stocked, but compared with those of the teeming millions — 
of Asia and Africa they’ are. indeed, sources of abundance. — 
We really cannot go on thinking that the peasants of the 
world are going to keep us fed in return for a daily bowl — 
of rice. We must take our part in a common au © 
tackle the problem of hunger everywhere. 
This is an immense problem—far too vast for this mm 
article. But to bring it down to certain basic possibilitie ; 
it means: 
(a) Extension of government bulk buying, and: control 


of all overseas. food purchases by this country. — 
(b) Large-scale capital investment of food-growing 


(c) More long-term produce contracts with countries 
growing basic foods. 


cies to secure orderly | marketing of primary rade we lg 
(e) International commodity agreements—on the lines > 
of those for wheat and sugar—to give stability to 
producing countries. ° 7 ¥ 
a1 Was Be aa these points are a bare skeleton Ge 


one ae the most reckless and costly acts in our histor ats) 

_ The Labour Party in this matter has a unique oppo 
tunity to give practical expression to the Socialist id 
Here is an iss 


Whether it is peace we seek first, or prosperity, whet A 


s 


_ people. yi ae tes ‘ 
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FACT GOES 10 CORBY 


Steel town 


Ut 1934, Corby was a little, old- 

world, stone-built, Northamptonshire 
village of 1,500 people, presided over by 
a Parish council within the rural district 
of Kettering. To-day it is an urban 
district with a population of 20,000 and 
rapidly growing. 

It owes its remarkable growth to a vast 
iron ore field beneath the land of North- 
amptonshire and adjacent counties. The 
ore had been worked in isolated spots for 
many years, but not on a large scale until 
the arrival of Stewarts and Lloyds: with 
their massive steélworks and furnaces in 
1934. Since then Corby’s new industry 
has expanded continuously. 

Naturally, Stewarts and Lloyds had to 
provide houses for their workers. The 
Rural District Council refused to help 
because they feared the effects of a slump 
in the steel trade. The firm, therefore, 
borrowed money from one of the leading 
building societies, which was guaranteed 
by the county council under the provisions 
of the Housing Acts. 

At the outbreak of war, some 2,250 
houses had been built in this way, in 
addition to a little private building. As 
all these houses were tied, this made 
‘Corby a “company town” with a ven- 
7 geance. 
bey 2 The growth of the population led to the 
4 replacement of the Parish Council in 1939 

by an Urban District Council—still the 
youngest in the whole country to-day. 


Housing record 


Corby was one of the few towns where 
a certain amount of house-building was 
permitted during the war, owing to the 
urgent need to increase steel production, 
‘and before the war was over the Govern- 
ment, conscious of the fact that even more 
steel would be needed in the post war 
years, asked the District Council to under- 
take an ambitious housing programme. 
Their success has been outstanding. 
Since 1945, over 2,000 houses: have been 
_ built by the Council alone. This is 
‘equivalent to one house for every eight 
persons in the population, and, as such, 
Bae ie coi a housing record for the whole 


‘Me 


Saar its Labour Council has_ first 
i Bess in héusing achievements. 


Another remarkable feature is that very 


Sorby itself. The town contains people 
m the four corners of England, Scot- 
d, Wales and Ireland; every dialect in 
_ the British Isles is heard in. its streets, 
ppeaciner with some foreign accents, as a 
‘certain number of displaced European 
“workers: have settled there. 
What has contributed to this tremendous 
ousing achievement? The Council put 
t down to the fact that they have planned 


A VILLAGE GROWS UP 


making the little village grow up into 


ahead, bought their land well in advance, 
executed site works in good time, built 
by a variety of methods. They have not 
been afraid to experiment, and, even so, 
their building costs are reasonable com- 
pared with the average for the country. 
For example, the Sheriff house has 
recently been erected for £1,039, ex- 
clusive of site works. 


Councillor Rankine, Chairman of the 
Housing Committee, told Fact that the 
Council possess enough land to carry on 
building for a further five years at a rate 
of 450 houses a year. The only worry is 
on finance. Building 50 houses means 


‘that 50 times £8 18s. has to be paid into 


the housing revenue account from the rate 
fund, which costs Corby a penny rate. 
Each additional 450 houses erected, there- 
fore, cost Corby 9d. on the rates. 


The Council have a bigger loan debt 
than that of the County Council. Since 
1945, £3m. has been borrowed for housing 
alone. Roads and sewers, land, shops and 
other services come to nearly  another- 
£1m. This is quite a burden for a small 
authority to undertake, especially when 
they are rehousing people almost. entirely 
from other local authorities’ areas. 


Many new schools © 


In order to relieve the Aenean a little’ 
Councillor. Wright, the ‘Chairman of- the 
Finance. Committee, explained that the 
Council have,:over the past year, indulged 
in short-term, borrowing for periods ‘of 
roughly one month at about 2% per cent 
interest, During March,. about .£4m. was 
outstanding in short-term loans. . * 


The Council do their best to encourage 
the growing recreational, and cultural 
facilities in the town. Grants have been 
given to the local orchestral and choral 
society, the local silver band, the garden- 
ing society, and the Evergreen Club for: 
old people. Naturally, in such a com- 
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An accident of geography placed the little, old- 
world village of Corby on top of a rich ironstone 
field. Now, giant furnaces dominate the scene as new housing estates for the 
steel men spread out across the Northamptonshire fields. 


The steel works is 
a great new industrial town. 


munity there is a large number of chil-— 
dren. To cater for them, the County 
Council have built four new _ schools, ~ 
extended the technical college, while at 
least five new schools are in an active 
state of preparation. One of these five is 
for the Roman Catholic community. 


The Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government think that the ultimate 
population of Corby should be some 40,000 
inhabitants. -The task of providing for 
more than double the present population ~ 
is thought to .be beyond.the pockets of the 
ratepayers, so a New Town Development 
Corporation was set up in 1950. is 


Land shortage 


a 


Some 2,500 acres of .land were desig- 
nated, although there has been an argu- 
ment between the Ministry and the 
Development Corporation as to whether — 
this is adequate. In February, 1952, the 
Development Corporation applied for a 
further 200 acres of building land, and 
after some argument the Minister agreed. © 
As a result, the draft master plan has 
been belatedly issued. 


Councillor Young, a member of the 
Development Corporation as well as the 
District Council, pointed out to: Facr that 
only about 1,200 acres are available on 
which to provide houses-for the 20,000 or 
so people, who will be coming to Corby. | 
Of these 1,200 acres, only 1,000 acres can 
be used for dwellings, shops, libraries, 
churches, public houses and the smaller 
open spaces. The plan reckons that at the 
finish the net residential density bite be. 
about 35 persons to the acre. 


Fourteen of the fifteen members of ned 
District Council are Labour. ‘The sole 
“Independent” has recently resigned, so 
that Labour is now without opposition. 
This does not worry them, however. They 
have already made history” and sutend:- 
go on doing so. 


ie 
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LORDS ON TRANSPORT 
A Critical Report 


FPHE Bill to denationalise road transport 
and decentralise the railways has 
moved one stage nearer to the Statute 


Book. In mid-March it received its second 
reading in the House of Lords and passed 
the Committee stage. 

For the Labour Opposition Tord Jowitt 
deplored the way in which the Govern- 
ment was tackling transport, suggesting 
that their attitude would lead to disaster. 
He dismissed Lord Leathers’ criticism that 
the fieet of Road Haulage Executive 
~ vehicles had declined, saying that the more 

efficiently vehicles were used the fewer 
-vehicles would be required. As for the 
» claim that a big increase in the number 
of “C” licences was due to British Road 
_ Services inefficiency, he pointed out that 
similar increases in ancillary transport 
_ had taken place all over Western Europe. 

Lord Jowitt strongly objected to the 

Government’s proposals on the railways. 

They had stated that they were going to 

change the set-up, but Parliament was not 
_ to be allowed to debate the proposals. It 

was to come up later on as an Order in 

Council which could only be accepted or 
- rejected as it stood and could not be 
- amended. He described Lord Leathers in 
— this respect as the greatest revolutionary 
~ since Guy Fawkes. 

An important point raised by Lord 
- Jowitt concerned a report submitted to 
- the Minister of Transport by the Central 

Transport Consultative Committee. Lord 
* Swinton, for the Government, dismissed 

the report as not objecting to what was 

proposed in the Transport Bill. The editor 
of the magazine “Modern Transport,” 
% however, has revealed that in its report 

the Committee regrets ‘the need so soon 
- for the introduction of amending legisla- 
- tion to the Transport Act of 1947.” 
4 The committee goes on to express con- 
cern about the possible bad effects of a 
-- number of the Bill’s clauses. For instance, 
- on the clause dealing with the disposal of 
road haulage undertakings, it comments: 
. oe there is a grave risk of disruption of the 
- present road haulage services at the point 
at which the transport assets are sold to 
pprwate hauliers.” 


o 


- on January 380. 
‘of its contents, but kept quiet about them, 
all through the debates on the ae in the 
Commons and the Lords.’ 

~ An interesting contribution ie the Merde 


ie debate was made by-the Earl of Radnor, . 
_ who for twenty years was a director of the - 
~ Southern Railway Company. He told the « 
House. that in 1947 he did everything ‘he | 
Having. 


could to- oppose ~ ‘nationalisation: 
seen British Railways at work, however, 
the had changed his mind. 
ice to the public is concerned,” the Earl - 
said, “it is my belief that the service has - 
- continued at as good a level as, if not better 
; could nave been maintained by the 


‘This report was presented to the Minister 
He was therefore ‘aware: 


“So far as ser-- 


railway companies had they been. in pri- 
vate hands.” 

He went on to say: “So far as economy 
in working is concerned, I have been 
proved entirely wrong. Entirely as a 
direct result of unification of the railway 
companies, economies to the extent of £60 
million per annum have been effected. 
Very few of these economies. would have 
been effected by the separate railway com- 
panies at a time of rising prices, rising 
wages and rising costs generally. I think 
that this is a remarkable achievement.” 

In conclusion, the Earl of Radnor de- 
clared: “When one has been ‘a railway 
director as long as I have, one has a great 
feeling for the railways as a service. I 
have a feeling that the provisions of this 
Bill may well strike a blow at the railway 
service and, in an attempt to put the clock 
back, will disrupt that service to a degree 
which will react seriously on the transport 
of this country.” 


Less for arms 


M[HE Government’s “Statement on De- 

fence, 1953,” was approved by Parlia- 
ment on March 5. It means that the pace 
of rearmament is being slowed down 
although our defences are being kept at 
the highest level ever maintained in peace- 
time. 

A year ago the Government discovered 
that it was impossible to complete the 
£4,700 million three - year programme 
started by the Labour Government by 
March, 1954, as originally planned. They 
then decided to stretch it over a fourth 
year. 

In the Statement, the Government now 
says it found that “. . . even with this 
spreading forward, the load which the de- 
fence production programme would place 
upon industry, was greater than was com- 
patible with the increase in engineering 


The Earl of Radnor, former 
railway director, said: “I did 
-everything | could to oppose nationaliza- 
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tion of the railways.” Today “I have 
-been proved entirely wrong.” 
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exports ... . necessary . .. to the solution 
of the balance of payments problem.” It 
recognises that “. . 
need for greater defensive strength against 
the risk that by overstraining ourselves 
too greatly we shall, by economic collapse, 
give the Communists a bloodless victory.” 

Thus it was Mr. Churchill who empha- 
sized in the debate the Government’s con- 
clusion that “ . any further substantial 
diversion of our resources from civil to 
military production would gravely imperil 
our economic foundations, and with them, 
our ability to continue with the rearma- 
ment programme.” No one disagreed with 
him. In fact, we are told that a substantial 
export trade in armaments is being built 


up and that these exports to N.A.T.O. and — 


other friendly countries are over and above 
not what we want, but what we can afford, 
for the re-equipment of our own forces. 

The Government therefore plans to spend 
£1,636 million on defence in the coming 
year beginning April, 1953. This is £1234 
million more than in the present year, but 
only about a third as great as the increase 
of £382 million in 1952-3 over 1951-2. And 
the new increase falls less on British funds, 
as American aid is to go up from the equi- 
valent of £85 million to £140 million. Also 
about a third of it represents increases in 
COSTSA 

About £650 million of the total expendi- 
ture is for defence production, and this is 
£200 million less than would be spent in 


the coming year if the original programme ~~ 


were to be carried through. Indeed, taking 
the three years 1951-4 together, it means 
a reduction to about half of the defence 
output originally planned. 

Aircraft production takes ‘up a little 
more than half the 1953-4 programme, and 
is to concentrate upon more modern types 
while curtailing the production of some 
now in use The emphasis in the naval 
programme is on building ships for mine- 
sweeping and anti-submarine duties. Pro- 
duction for the Army of new types of 
armoured vehicles is to continue, and many 


new types of unarmoured vehicles will 


come into service for the first time. But 
the Navy will have to fall back to some 
extent on existing stocks for ammunition, 
oil fuel and stores, and there are to be cuts 
in supplies of clothing and other non-war- 
like stores for the Army. 

Despite this watering down, tie strength 
of the active forces is to be\ kept at about 
the present high peace-time level. The 
Statement tells us that in total there will 
be a strength of 866,400 on April 1, 1954, 
compared with about 880,000 at present. 
Regulars are to account for 552,000, 
National Service men 287,700, and by mid 


1954 there are expected to be about 500,000 


National Service reservists. 
It is proposed to extend the National 
Service scheme for a further five years’ 


after 1953: and that Z and G reservists 


will be liable to recall in a military 
emergency only up to their 45th birthday, 
although men called up between January 1, 
1949, and December 31. 1953, are to re- 
main registered for a further five years 
after completing their. three-and-a-half 
years part-time service in the reserve. It 
is proposed that the whole-time service 
should be continued at two years. 

- In the debate, the Labour Opposition put 


. we must balance’ the: 


RO-7 oe v4 


long as two years would disappear. 


WORDS WITHOUT DEEDS 


tell an expectant House of Commons. 
as their white hope recited a long list of clichés. 
achieve very little. 


forward an amendment “ That this House 
recognises the need for a defence pro- 
gramme which is adequate both for our 
own security and to enable us to play our 
part in the defence of the free world, and 
is also compatible with national solvency; 
takes note of Command Paper No. 8768 
{the Statement on Defence, 1953) but con- 
siders that the period of national service 
should be subject to an annual affirmative 
Resolution by this House in order that any 
change in our commitments, the contribu- 
tions of our allies and any new develop- 
ment may be taken into account.” 

As Mr. Attlee said: “I think everyone 
would agree that it would be desirable if 


“we could reduce our overseas commitments 


because they are too heavy to-day.” He 
pointed out that if we could reduce them, 
or if they could be carried out by the 
Regulars only, as in the past, the main 
reason for keeping the period of service as 
We 
had to do our part in Western defence and 
in Korea as well as fight in Malaya and 
Maintain forces elsewhere. But in ever 
changing circumstances, National Service 
should be kept under constant review. The 
amendment was defeated however. 

We are now maintaining a higher level 
of defence than ever before in peace-time. 


_ But as Mr. Noel-Baker pointed out, the 
danger of aggression is not less, and that 


is why such a heavy burden of armaments 
is unfortunately required. He felt that 
ie ‘No one can have listened to the debate 


Arithout a very heavy heart.’ 


Eden in America 


. EDEN’S report to Parliament on 
his visit, with Mr. Butler, to the 


. United States in the middle of March was 


received in disappointed silence by Con- 
servative M.P.s. His statement was, for 


Reporting back from his talks with President 
Eisenhower in Washington, Mr. Eden had little to 
Tory backbenchers listened in sullen silence 


It seemed a long way to go to 


the most part, a re-hash of the familiar 
clichés. 

It is difficult to understand exactly what 
he hoped to achieve by his trip. The 
Eisenhower administration is still trying 
to settle into office, it has many domestic 
issues to. clear up. It was highly im- 
probable, therefore, that it would feel 
able to come to any long-term or far- 
reaching new arrangements with Britain. 
Mr. Eden’s explanation that “ broadly 
speaking, the objective is to create con- 
ditions for the expansion of world trade 
and production” is hardly a new 
approach to Britain’s economic problems. 


One major decision that was taken 
during Mr. Eden’s visit was that steps 
would be- taken by the British Govern- 
ment to tighten up the system of controls 
over the shipment of strategic materials 
to China. Mr. Eden agreed to encourage 
other trading nations to help make the 
system of control effective. -It is very 
doubtful, however, if he will be able to 
convince Ceylon and Hong Kong, who 
rely to an important extent on trade with 
China, that a reduction of trade will be 
helpful to that part of the free world. 


Mr. Eden told the House that he dis- 
cussed European questions, including the 
problem of ratification of the proposed 
Defence Treaty, the British proposals for 
settlement of the Anglo-Persian oil dis- 
pute, and the situation in Egypt and the 
Middle East generally. On all these 
matters, Mr. Eden stated that America 
was in general agreement with us. 


Answering a reference by Mr. Attlee to 
“the anomalous position under which the 
seat on the Security Council is still held 
by the representative of Chiang Kai-shek 
instead of the real and effective Govern- 
ment” of China, Mr. Eden said rather 
abruptly that “I would find it quite 
impossible now that Communist China is 
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Labour Women Meet 


ELEGATES to the annual conference of ~ 


Labour Women will meet at the Edin- 
burgh Assembly Hall in mid-April to dis- 
cuss vital topics of interest to all women 
—education, health, housing, food prices, 
and so on. They will be representative of 
the 400,000 individual women members of 
the Labour Party and of the women’s sec- 
tions of the affiliated trade unions. 


In her report to the conference, Miss’ 


Mary Sutherland, Labour Party Chief 
Woman Officer, tells of an increase during 
the year in local Women’s Sections, both 
in the urban and rural areas. 
residential schools for women were held 


Twenty-two — 


last year, with a total attendance of nearly ~ 


1,000 women. 

Main talking point at the conference will 
probably be education. One resolution 
urges the Government to “take immediate 
action to remedy the damage to secondary 
education, consequent on the curtailment 
of the building programme.” Another “par- 
ticularly emphasises the importance of ex- 
panding the provision of further and tech- 
nical education, both in the interests of our 
young people and as an_ indispensable 
weapon in our struggle for economic re- 
covery.” 

A well-supported resolution expresses 
concern at the inadequacy of the provisions 
of present Acts dealing with ineducable 
children. It claims that many children are 


being so classified prematurely while others . 


are being denied vocational training from 
which they could benefit. 

In the chair at this conference will be 
Mrs. Jessie Smith, J.P. (see Fact, Septem- 
ber, 1952), one of the grand pioneers of 
Socialism among women. 


Young planners 


[HE Labour League of Youth confer- 

ence will be held at the Beaver Hall, 
London, at Easter. Nearly two hundred 
delegates will attend from League branches 
all over the country. 

The League of Youth is an integral part 
of the Labour Party; all members of the 
League must first be members of the 
Party. There is no separate membership, 
as is the case with some other political 
youth organisations. : 

Main topics under discussion at the con- 
ference will be two study documents which 
have been examined and debated by 
League branches in the weeks leading up 
to the conference. These documents are 

n “ Youth’s contribution to world peace 
and recovery” and “‘ Youth’s attitude to 


control and management of industry in a | 


democratic Socialist State.” - 


The Executive of the League, called the ~ 


National Consultative Committee, on the 


platform at the conference, has been pre-_ 
viously elected by the League’s various © 


Regional conferences, and is 
representative of all areas. 
Joe Holland from Renfrew, in Scotland. | 


therefore 


Chairman is — 
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Burma’s status 


Burm was granted independence by 

the Labour Government. Does this 
mean that Britain now has no commit- 
ments there—for instance, would we have 


to go to Burma’s Be eee if it were 
attacked? 

Bes: * * % 
j On October 11, 1947, the Anglo- 


Burmese Treaty was signed in London by 
Mr. Attlee and Thakin Nu, the Burmese 
Prime Minister. The Treaty was drawn 
up to. define the future relations between 
Britain and the sovereign independent 
State. of Burma. Incorporated in the 
Treaty was a Defence Agreement signed 


in Rangoon by John Freeman, then Under- . 


Secretary for War, 
Government. 


The Agreement made provision for the 
evacuation of British troops, and arranged 
that British and- Burmese warships and 
aircraft would have the right to use the 
ports and airfields of the other country on 
notification. Further;* that the Burmese 
overnment would assist British forces 
if the latter should come to Burma’s aid by 
agreement. A British Joint Service Mission 
was to go to Burma at the request of her 


and the Burmese 


Government, and the Burmese undertook. 


not to receive a Defence Mission from any 
penis outside . the Commonwealth. 


for three years, after which it was to be 


notice by either side. The Burmese 
Government has recently given ‘notice of 
mination, but it is likely that a new 


Be eoment expires. 


- a Requisitioning 


= OK Maer 


Ms ee Se asteees Mas seo seer * 
ral years now local Meares 
pve to. requisition ygipe 


- The Agreement. was. to remain in Horee : 


et to termination on twelve months’ 


agreement will be made when the present 


; the six States have 
oa etotaL membership _ 


elections are much 
M3 smaller 

is, eral 
i et is. not. ‘to be ex- | 


for vacant dwellings to be requisitioned if 
an exceptional case can be made out. 
There is, however, nothing to prevent 
local authorities from seeking to buy 
empty houses outright either privately 
with the consent: of the owner, or com- 
pulsorily with the consent of the Minister. 
Subsidies cannot be obtained for this pur- 
pose, but it is possible that. the houses 
might be converted or modernised and re- 


ceive improvement grants under the peers, 


of the sboeed Act, 1949. 


Labour ‘Down under’ 


SEE in the newspapers that Labour 

controls four out of six State govern- 
ments in Australia. Why, then, is it not in 
power in the Australian Parliament? 

*K 2K 3K 

The difference in representation of the 
Labour Party between the States and the 
Federal House of Representatives is ex- 
plained partly by the Australian system 
of government, and partly by the fact that 
State and Federal elections are held in 
different years. Thus, a trend to the left 
may first be appar- 
ent “in State elec- 
_ tions. 3 
' The six States of 
Australia, which are 
New South Wales, 
Victoria, Queens 
jand, South Austra-. 
lia, Western Austra-: 
lia and. Tasmania, 
are joined together 
in “a federal system _ 
of Government. The 
House of ~Represen- 
tatives, which is the 
derdex aul Lower. 
House; has a voting © 
membership of 121, 
while the. Legisla- 
tive Assemblies (or - 
Lower Houses) ‘of: 


; NEURITIS - 


of 3532) 
Since. Australia 
has a system of 


whom | come in contact. 


-single-member ~con- i ia: 
stituencies both in fe oe 
‘State and Federal Binley, 7.8.52 
az el d unbelievabl 
elections—with the J © 9...) sufered urpeinenle 
exception — of Tas- ne found: relief. 1! was, in fact, 


mania which has 
proportional - repre- 
-sentation—the. -con- 
‘stituencies for. State 


“is pool: 


than Fed-— Ee 
‘constituencies. 


- FIBROSITIS - 


quite crippled. ‘Now my leg 
_ (Mrs.) W. Py 
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pected, therefore, that the distribution of 
voting in the States would be exactly re- 
flected in the membership of the Federal 
Parliament. Local issues also affect the 
distribution of seats. ; 

There has lately been a swing towards 
the Labour Party. In the 1949 General 
Election the Liberal (Conservative) Party 
and the Country (Farmers) Party obtained 
a majority over Labour by 74 seats to 47, 
and formed a coalition. 
elections, Labour retained control of three 
states—Tasmania, 
South Wales.’ 

In 1951 the Prime Minister, Mr. Meivine 


requested the Governor General to grant ae 
a double dissolution of both Houses of 


Parliament, as a Labour majority in the 


Upper House—the Senate—had refused to ~ 
The result of the 
elections was a Government majority in 
the Senate, whose members are not elected ~ 


pass certain measures. 


by a simple majority, but by a complicated 
system of vote counting. 


Government lost ground, the result being 69 


seats for the Government Coalition and 52: 4 


for Labour. ‘ 
A new round of State elections is now 


In the 1950 State 


Queensland and New rid 


In the House of ~~ 
Representatives, on the other hand, the ; 


Pe 


in progress, and so far it is reported that. ; 


Labour has captured Western Australia by 
a narrow majority, and thus has control 
If the pre-_ 

it seems © 


over four out of the six States. 
sent ,.marked swing continues 


almost certain that. Labour will again be 
in office after the 1954 General Elections. Re 
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Let Nature get to work in the — 
STAFFORD 
' ALL HERBAL REMEDY 


; Valuable Booklet and complete testing ees FREE 


’ RHEUMATISM sufferers can have new hope if they call Nature rie 
to their aid by sending for a free supply of the Stafford All Herbal 
Remedy—a unique blend of pure herbs, barks and roots Gin tablet/=_ 49 
form) which attacks the poisons wherever they cause pain and 

_ disablement—in limbs, fibres and nerves. 


Py WHAT. GRATEFUL 
| _ GUSTOMERS SAY = 
; “Doncaster, 3.8.52 


. the treatment has been.a 
eats succcess and | shall 

~ strongly recommend. your 
Remedy to all sufferers with: 


Do not delay. The testing supply and ex- 
planatory book show how double-acting | 
Remedy (internal and external) gets down to the ~ 
roots of the trouble and quickly relieves the 
agonising pains. A steady flow of letters from = 
former sufferers tells how they have benefitedand _ 
are continually rep eee the Remedy to 
others. . 


- CUT THIS OUT AND SEND TODAY f 


for FREE TRIAL ‘SUPPLY and 
: BEcpianeney Booklet, etc:, enclosing 24d. stamp. | 


Cc. STAFFORD PTY. LTD. (U. 71) ¥ 
| 18 BaShins ner Palace Rd., London, S. Ww. van af p : 


rece letters are among 
scores of convincing testi- 
-monials which can be in- 

2 seascces at our Head Office: 


WORLD'S EYE VIEW OF THE WEST 
‘Offering Stone instead of Bread’ 


OW can the Western world come to 
terms with Asia and Africa? That, 
3 as Jim Griffiths stressed in a recent broad- 
cast, is the central problem of our time. 
Appropriately, the nature of this problem, 
in particular the historical background to 
it, was the subject-matter of the 1952 series 
of B.B.C. Reith lectures, given by Professor 
Arnold Toynbee. These lectures have now 
been published in book form—‘“ The World 
and the West,’ Arnold Toynbee (Oxford, 
7s. 6d.). 

Toynbee’s review of the world’s experi- 
ence of the West is a refreshing, if disturb- 
ing, one. It paints a very different picture 
from that of the school history text book. 
People we have been taught to regard as 
pioneers and crusaders are shown to be 
aggressors and oppressors. What we have 
looked on. as liberation is revealed as sub- 
jugation. 

We have self-righteously tried to force 
Christianity on to people who already had 
excellent religious faiths of their own. We 
have tried to tie politically and economi- 
cally countries that were content, if not 
always prosperous, without us. In Asian and 

_ African eyes these were monstrous assaults 
_ that we were able to launch successfully 
yy purely on account of our industrial might 
: and our technical superiority. 

. By virtue of our technical skill we could 
‘possibly have completed our domination of 
7 -the rest of the world. But this skill can be 
Res ~ learned and power can be built up. Russia 


ae “to-day, for example, is able to challenge 

a - the West with its own weapons—as she 

a was able to stand up to Hitler’s onslaught, 

qi : and as Japan was able to challenge 

ss ; America and Britain in 1941. 

ae Resistance to West 

wha 

a : And, as Toynbee stresses, Russia is able 

54 to fight back now with something stronger 
than just material power. Communism is 
_ a spiritual force that, having its roots in 

BA Ay " Western philosophy, is a greater threat to 


7 ae ‘the West than all the armies and weapons 
_ * of war. All over the world, peoples are 
realising that they too.can offer resistance 
to the advances of the West. 
In China a corrupt, semi-westernised 
a et 4 - regime has been replaced with a Russian- 
bie _ style Communist dictatorship. In Indo- 
eeie there is civil-war, in Kenya discon- 

tent has turned into bloodshed, in South 
a BA thion the future looks grim. Country after 
- eountry is disputing the West’s right to 
Rae interfere. 

‘In this revolt against the West Com- 
_ munism plays an:important part. Toynbee 
points out that: 

“The Russian spokesman can say to the 
_ Asian peasantry first: ‘If you follow the 
Russian example, Communism will give 
eke the strength to stand up against the 


-- 


West, as a Communist Russia can already 
stand up against the West to-day.’ The 
second appeal of Communism to the Asian 
peasantry is Communism’s claim that it 
can, and that private enterprise neither 
can nor would if it could, get rid of the 
extreme inequality between a rich minority 
and a poverty-stricken majority in Asian 
countries. . . . Communism also has an 
appeal for all men, since it can claim to 
offer mankind the unity which is our only 


alternative to self-destruction in an atomic 


age.” 

Toynbee, overrates the “ spiritual’ ap- 
peal of Communism; he neglects the fact 
of Russian material power. For instance, 
it wasn’t the Communist philosophy that 
conquered Czechoslovakia ;.it was the Red 
Army. And it isn’t a vision of a new world 
that. holds the Balkan: satellites under 
Moscow rule ; it is again the Red Army and 
the secret police: Force of arms is at least 
as important'to Communism as its Marxist 
philosophy. 

There is, nevertheless, a strong element 
of truth in Toynbee’s comment that “In 
offering the Chinese and Japanese a secu- 
larised version of our Western civilisation, 
we have been offering them a stone instead 
of bread, while the Russians, in offering 
them Communism as well as technology, 
have been offering them bread of a sort.” 

There can be little doubt, however, that 
British policy since 1945 has raised. the 
stock of the West in Asia and Africa. The 
granting of independence to India, Pakis- 
tan, Ceylon and Burma has dispelled at 
least some of the suspicions of the West. 
There is a great danger now though that 
the advance begun by the Labour govern- 
ments will be halted, and we shall repeat 
all the errors of the past. 

We are offering these countries technical 
assistance and capital for development. 
But we have found by experience that 
these are simply not sufficient in them- 
selves. They leave a vacuum of ideas and 
faith. 

If we in the West can only offer the 
world ‘the mixture as before,” Toynbee’s 
fears will be realised; the world will de- 
cisively reject the West and beat it at its 
own game. But if we can offer something 
new, something better, the world and the 
West can live and develop together, not 
just in peace but in friendly co-operation. 
We have to offer political and economic 
freedom, social justice, equality—in a 
word, genuine brotherhood. Can we offer 
it? 

Democratic Socialism says ‘ Yes.” And 
in the Middle and Far East democratic 
Socialism is already on the march, linking 
up the world with the West. Its success 


will determine the survival of both the 


world and the West. : 
R. W. D. 


| 


He looks at the West ‘through | 


TOYNBEE the eyes of the World — the | 


picture he sees is not very flattering. — f 


Paradise Lost 


MAY of us, when distressed and p 

zled by the-problems confrontin 
our own society, re-create an idealis 
version of a past era. If your escape i 
into the seventeenth and eighteenth cen= 
turies, I can recommend England In 
Transition, by Dorothy George (Pelic 
2s.). 

The author has assembled extracts frora | 
contemporary writings, supported by illu 
trations, and with their aid destroys the 
facile picture of the golden age of English 
life. In, doing. so, she replaces it by an 
even more fascinating one: fascinating 
because, given the circumstances she ou 
lines, we can imagine ourselves reacting 
as her Englishmen seem to have done. 

In a country whose economic basis wa 
changing as rapidly as that of England — 
before the “industrial revolution” there” 
must have been much variation of circum 
stance in an individual lifetime. 

A man born into a family which had 
been village labourers for generations 
would find that it was impossible for him 
to continue this way of life due to enclo 
sures; a journeyman would find his craft 
useless because of the improvements of 
machinery; but his lot would not neces 
sarily change for the worse. 

Bad as town conditions in the early nine- 
teenth century were, they must be com=_ 
pared with the village conditions that pri 
ceded them; and before we sentimentalise 
over the disappearance of domestic indu 
try, we should know what it involved i 
hours of labour and_ exploitation — 
children. - se 

The author has accomplished the di 
cult task of portraying this changing — 
society in'a most interesting way, and the 
sixteen illustrations included are a valu 
able embellishment to the text. : xl 


Production—U.K. 


Index of Industrial Production, 


Average 1948 = 100 (1938 = 
TaD) Boor Se 5 gee ae en ae 
Coal—G.B. 


Total Output, weekly averages in 
thousand tons (1938 = 4353)... 


- Average Output, tons. per man- 
siti 1GL988) = 114)" cs tiessares 


; abd tons ster nteeeeeceeweceeneeseesedes 
‘ Steel 


' Crude steel (ingots and castings), 
* ‘weekly averages in thousand 
bons -¢1938-—= 200). .cctcc. ces waren 


-| Producers’ stocks at 
period, thousand tons ............ 
Production U.S.A. 


Index of Industrial Production 
F.R.B. adjusted (1935-39) = 


‘U.K. Trade 


(Monthly aera or months in 
’ £ million) 


W061 S10) CUS Soncstem donor qreceetn acisooeroe 
Exports (including re-exports)... 
Imports from dollar area ........ ; 
Total exports to dollar area ...... 
Terms of trade (2) (1951 = 100) 


Gold and dollar reserves of ster- 
ling area (end of period) £ 
EMER ELONEY—1e ee ciotanaelecacea ee muuenionensc 


Stocks at end of period in thous- ~ 


Gross National Savings 
(at end of period) £-million ... 


Employment 
Registered unemployed in as 
' in thousands (1938 = 1 3700) 


No. of unemployed as a per- 
centage of total of employees 
TES) PM PEI ofits staieiass SiS wep Sersay umertore 


Working days lost through indus- 


trial disputes in U.K. in ’000’s 


| Housing 
- Permanent houses completed in 
¢ GB. Cove UnOGSAMGS Rea. .oscses.os ; 


| Wages and Prices 


‘Interim index of retail prices (4): 
June, 1947 = 100 


See 


ae e Retail sales by large retailers in’ 


| oe _G.B. (weekly average 1950 = 
, o 100) 


Doss eens tee eseeeee Doves cce eee ereeesee 


* 


Weekly wage rates, all workers 
(June, -1947 = 100; ‘September, 
198 aes ~ a SN ACEO seteeeneedecess 


ee a) aoe 


: (Corrected figures : 


(3) Including war destroyed houses rebuilt. 


23 
Year Year Year Year Jan., | Jan 
s Jan., J 
1949 1950 = fi ithe 1950 | 1951 1952 “1993 
106 114 117 114 112 116 118 117-118 (1) 
4,126 4,149 4,274 4,331 4,250 4,211 4,337 4,630 
1.16 1.19 1.21 1.19 1.19 1.24 1.20 1.22 
17,328 14,104 17,549 20,938 15,253 12,095 16,129 18,474 
299 313% 301 310 305 | 306 293 346 
280 995 585 739 ona 997 585 739 : 
: (Dec. 50) (Dec. ’51) | (Dec. 52) 
176 200 220 218 183 221 221 236 
= : 
189.6 217.4 SPAS a) 290.1 201.5 Ps R2OOKh 3 LW fe. 290.1- = 
Lb 3e0 188.0 225.6 224.5 181.7 223.0 264.3 22757 
41.8 40.0 64.7 60.1 56 (Dec 50) /68.3(De.51)}43.9 (De.52) 
14.0 23.5 Bilied 27.8 cee 25.7 € Hs) OLB. oes) Teh een) FE 
88 100 93 83 98 98 88 2 
603 1,178 834 659 aise 1,219 727 706 
~ aN 
6,098 6,091 6,092 6,011 6,098 6,091 6,092 6,011 | 
" (Dec. ’49) | (Dec. 50) | (Dec. ’51) | (Dec. °52) ] 
308.0 314.2 252.9 414.2 oes 333.6 | 378.7 452.5 
1.5 1.5 1.2 2.0 1.8 1.6 | 18 CO 
1,807 1,389 1,694 1,792 65 77 | 81 60 7 
197.63 198.17 194.83 239.92 14.35 13.22 15.78 21.88 SI 
ene a 
Z 
111 114 125 136 113 £07 132 i3dame # 
. . i: 
ooo 100 109 etsy eee coe 144 156 1 : = 
: j - (Dec. ’51) | (Dee. 752) 3 
21°. 
109 111 120. 130 110 ip ecg ae ba 134 
: = . : é < 
Dec. 1952 = 111). ~ 
-@) Ratio of import prices to export prices; a rise ane ates an adverse movement. : ' 
‘Based ¢ on food, drink, tobacco, rent, cloiping, ‘household eidasr aes \ 
p. 
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Asian Socialism 


from page 8 


and if the breach is healed it will be pos- 
sible to look forward to another. 


The Pan-Malayan Labour Party is the 
youngest of all the Asian parties. It was 
formed less. than a year ago, but,it has 
already developed into an influential poli- 
tical force in Malaya. It has had some 
successes in the municipal elections, and 
many of its members are active in the 
trade unions. Its financial resources do 
not compare with those of its opponents, 
but despite this handicap it is making good 
headway. 


In Pakistan, the Socialist Party labours 
under severe handicaps, particularly that 
of partition. But it is continuing the work 
which it began as part of the Socialist 
wing of the Indian Congress, 


The Middle East 


In the Middle East generally, Socialism 
is less developed than in the rest of Asia. 
Its main strength is constituted by the 
Mapai in Israel, the leading party in’ the 
government. Mapai also has a majority in 
the Histadruth or General Federation of 
Labour which is extensively engaged in 
co-bperative production, both in industry 
and agriculture, and also provides many 
social services. 


The position and influence of.Mapai is of 
the greatest importance, not only for Israel 
but also for the whole of the Middle East. 


As yet there is little development of 
Socialism in the Arab countries. Socialist 
parties: have existed, but tend to be sup- 
pressed. by each new “dictator. In the Leba- 
non, however, there is an influential Pro- 
gressive Socialist Party. Unfortunately, the 
maintenance of the: state of -war with 
Israel ‘by the Arab countries blocks the 
spread of the benefit of Israel’ s experience, 
but, when the state of war’ is ended, Social- 
ism may be able to advance from the 
strong position which it has established on 
the Eastern. shore: of oe Mediterranean. : 


Hopeful outlook 
A brief survey SaanGt do full justice to 


the Asian Socialist parties. They are con-- 
ducting valuable experiments. They are 


devoting a great deal of thought to the 


problems of Socialism from an Asian angle. 
But all these parties are true democratic 
Socialist parties, striving for a new order 
to replace the mixture’ of feudalism and. 


‘capitalism that prevails in Asia, and to 


prevent subjugation of their. countries by 
totalitarian’ Communism. 


Their strength is ‘as yet uneven. In 
some parts of*Asia thereis still no Socialist 
movement. But bearing in mind that the 


¥ whole of the development which has been 


outlined is a post-war development, and 
most of it has taken placé in the last five 


years, the outlook for Socialism in Asia is 


hopeful. 


a Eg, SE te 
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scheme. No such standards have been 
introduced. What happened was that con- 
siderable pressure was brought on ,the 
British Standards Institution to get some- 
thing out and the Furniture Development 
Council was asked to try to work out some 
completely new ideas based on perform- 
ance rather than construction. 


As a result. a series of tests have been 
devised for chairs and wardrobes based on 
the worst conditions they might: be ex- 
pected to undergo in practice; but whether 
these will be satisfactory only experience 
will determine. The British Standards In- 
stitution has now produced two: standard 
specifications including these tests and 
covering also such matters -ag quality of 
timber .and other materials, upholstery 
filling, glues and veneering. Manufac- 
turers who comply with these specifica- 
tions will be entitled to use the Institu- 
tion’s Kite Mark. 


But this is entirely voluntary and the 
only control of the use of the mark will 
be the visits to factories of the very limited 
number of inspectors that the Institution 
can afford. 


There is one. simple cine in the law 
which would: provide some safeguard for 
the customer and which could easily be 
introduced into the Merchandise Marks 


' Act, which the Government are at present 


amending. This is to make compulsory the 
marking of furniture with the name of 


“It says what - 


the manufacturer. The Furniture Devdleee 
ment Council has recommended this to the : 
President of the Board of Trade; but, in” 
answer to a recent question in the ‘House : 
of Commons, he turned the suggestion _ 

down flat. It seems, therefore, that,-for the 
time being, those who are setting up house 
and want to buy furniture should observe 
the old legal maxim caveat emptor: “ let 
the buyer beware.” ; eg 


ah 
Eden - me 


from page 20 1 


7 


acting in full aggression in Korea ‘te 
recommend to the (U.N.) Assembly that 
she should be recognised. Ke if } 

Mr. Butler’s role in the mission is as” 


obscure as Mr. Eden’s. He no doubt dis- 
cussed the possibility of making sterling 


‘a freely convertible currency, and the 


movement towards liberalisation of Euro=~ 
pean trade was also probably agreed’ on. 
It should be noted that the lifting of cer= 
tain import controls at an estimated cost 
of £40 million, announced by ‘Mr. Butler 
in Paris, while it will perhaps induce re- 
ciprocal action by other European coun- 
tries, will add to the already large deficit 
that Britain has on its Fare pam! be 
account. ; 

Altogether, Mr. Eden and Mr., Bialer! 
seem to have accomplished as. little by s 
their trip to Washington as did Mr. Chur= _ 


_chill by his trip earlier in the year. 


wore is feel” — 


sums up ) what many peas think of the 


newspaper they take. 


This 


homely" 


verdict is the response of their intelli- 


gence to the way serious news is presented 
and commented upon, as well as to the taste 
and variety of are paper’s tighter, sontents, 


The daily newspaper which says what. millions x 


feel is \ 
. } . ‘ 
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